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In the Field or at Home 





You will find a 
close friend in 


‘Concentrated Beef,” 


a“ 





It gives strength and 
endurance; is at once food 
and drink for 


Men, 
Women 


Children 


With a bottle of Vigoral and a 
cracker in your hunting bag, a satis- 
fying lunch is always at hand, a 
delicious relish for game cooked at 
the camp fire. Vigoral comes in 
25 cent and 50 cent jars, at grocers 
and druggists, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 
and your dealer's name. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


ASK FOR IT 
AT CAFE OR SODA FOUNTAIN. 
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Tallest .... 
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IN THE WORLD! 





























FIELD AND STREAM, America’s Favorite Magazine of Rod, Gun and 
Kennel, wishing to signalize the closing year of the Century by building its 
circulation to proportions not before attained in this class of periodical, 
offers to the person securing the greatest number of subscribers at the regu- 
lar subscription price of One Dollar per year in advance, during any one 
month of 1900, the full amount of all subscriptions individually se- 
cured during each month ; to the second best, fifty per cent. of every 
subscription individually secured during each month; to the third 
best, thirty-three and a third per cent. of every subscription in- 
dividually secured during each month and to the fourth best, 
twenty-five per cent. of every subscription individually secured 
during each month. To every contestant thereafter we will allow an 
amount proportionate to the place earned in this contest. The first 
subscription taken allows one to compete and, if preferable, you may use 
your own subscription to start. To be properly entered fill out the form 
below and we will keep an accurate account of your work. Our check to 
cover all earnings will be sent at the end of each month. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE!—General Subscription Agents are not 
allowed to compete. Sample Copies supplied only upon receipt of ten 
cents. Currency sent at your own risk. Add ten cents exchange to out-of- 
town checks. Remittances payable to JoHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING Co. 
Address all communications to Circulation Department FIELD AND STREAM, 
Park Row Building, New York City. 





Manager Circulation Department, ; 1900. 
FIELD AND STREAM, Park Row Building, New York City. 


DEAR SIR: 

Please find enclosed One Dollar for one year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 
beginning 1900. Send same to Mr... 

(street address). . aaa 
(city and state) . Please enter me in your Subscription 
Contest, the enclosed subscription makes me eligible. I will work during the month of 
¢ 7 
, 1900. Very truly, 

(name) 
(street address) eee er er TTT 

















The above cut represents the Park Row Bui.p1na, the largest and most centrally located building in New York. 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1900. 


Copyright, 1900, John P. Burkhard Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as second class matter. 
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THE DEATH OF MR. FOX. (Full-page Drawing) ; ; ‘ é - Oliver Kemp 


A CAMP HUNT IN THE SIERRA MADRES A ‘. ‘ ; : ‘ De Aguas 
FEBRUARY. (Poem) ‘ ’ ‘ : ‘ . Norman H. Crowell 
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THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. (Kennel Depeement) ‘ , Major J. M. Taylor 


FROM THE OHIO TO THE RIO GRANDE . . : : , Bourdon Wilson 
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Subscription $1.00 per year. Single copies 0 cents. Foreign subscription $1.50. 
The Book and News Trade supplied by the American News Co. and its branches. 
Address all communications and make all remittances payable to 


JOHN_P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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#, THE NEW 1899 MODEL 


\¥ | The safest and best rifle on | 
earth. Latest improvements. 
A genuine all-round weapon 


| using six different cartridges. 
Send for descriptive Cata- | 
logue D. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
Utica, New York. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 











SPORTING 
RIFLE 
SMOKELESS 


Is the new nitre powder for use 
in rifles that were built for 
black powder and in all revolvers. 


It gives a velocity slightly 
higher than the fall charge of 
black powder with a flatter 
trajectory. 


It is cleaner than any other 
rifle or revolver powder made 
and is far more accurate. 
Catalog? 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 99 Cedar St., New York. 
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MARK! 
North-West 


The finest FISHING and HUNTING grounds in America are to 
be found between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean—along 
the line of the 


Great Northern Railway 


“FISHING AND SHOOTING ALONG THE LINE OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY” gives full detail information 
about hundreds of the best Fish and Game resorts, tells all about 
kind of game, lakes, distances, guides, boats, etc. Send 2c. stamp to 


F. I. WHITNEY 


Gen‘l Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(Mention FIELD aND STREAM) 
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‘As Ithers 
See Us. 








“As a grateful change from the 
dreary level of the conventional mag- 
azine of the present day with its tire- 
some round of war stories, stage 
favorites and conventional bric-a-brac, 
comes The Northwest Magazine, 
crisp, invigorating, with a freshness 


and vigor born of prairie and wood-° 


land, redolent with suggestions of 
camp and frontier life, and full of zest, 
energy and joy of the life which makes 
the business and intellectual growth of 
the Northwest Empire the marvel of 
the century. While typographically 
perfect and from a literary point of 
view equal to any of its Eastern con- 
temporaries, The Northwest Maga- 
zine differs and excels them all in 
points of living interest and directness 
of touch with the things that people 
do daily. If you want a magazine 
that touches at the point of your 
greatest interests, send two dollars to 
The Northwest. Whether in descrip- 
tive sketch, original matter, fiction, 
poetry, anecdote or illustration, the 
pulsating throb of an unfailing human 


interest is always felt.” 
—The Farmer's Institute, Mason City, Ia. 





FOR GOOD 


The Best Game Country is 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the line of the 


|shoting Fisting | >= 


MISSOURI, ARKANSAS 
ano LOUISIANA. 
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; we m acen 
(fy CrG. Wanner, W.B, DODOMIOGE 
f (VICE PRES CENT mA manecen 


ST. Louis. 
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Every Dealer ; 
Should Take It : 


Every Dealer in Sporting Goods 
should subscribe for 
‘* The Sporting Goods Dealer,’’ 
a Monthly Publication of the 
Trade. Send for sample copy. 


IT’S ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


The subscription price is but 
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What’s the Use of Saying More ? 
The Above Tells the Story. 


The Northwest Magazine 


Established in 1883. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$2 Per Year in Advance. 
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PoPectectectectectectest: 


50 cents per year, and it contains 
news and information not 
published in any other paper. 

It is Original, Bright and Newsy, 
and easily worth ten times the price. 


The sporting Goods Dealer, 


214 TO 220 N. BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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A Steel Pleasure Boat 
FOR ONLY $40.00 


For further particulars correspond with 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
The Latest and Best. 











The only —s portable 

boat heving a solid waterguost bottom. 
Write for Booklet and Prices. 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO.. Muncie, Ind. 


KING 
FOLDING 

CANVAS 
BOAT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, 
Mich 


Send 6c. for 








Adopted in March, 1899, by U. S. War Department in com- 
petition with all others. Used by Walter Wellman, Lieut. 
Schwatka, and others. Perfect for Sportsmen and Family Use. 


Genuine 
Moosehide 
Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


| mg pate ye a and 
acs of every ——— and 
Web S Sh 

“oer => Klondike 
Good dd rece: Price, 
Send Tog adiers Praenae ne U. 5,0 aes 
PROMOTES 
HEALTH 




















pure 


New York: { 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 


16 West 23d Street. 
166 Broadway. 





504 Fulton Street. 
169 Tremont Street. 








The Onlu 
Naphtha Launch 




















An Amateur’s Pleasure Yacht. A Motor 
That Runs 


Simple Reliable Always Ready 
STEAM YACHTS 
MAR’NE MACHINERY 

Send 10. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 
CHAS. }.. SEABURY CO. 


(Consolidated) 


stamp for catalogue 








10 Dock Street, Morris Heights, New York City 

















Alco Yapor Punting Launch. 








““Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.” Motor controlied from 
vow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches. 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3,5, 7 andiz2h p. Noli- 
censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety usr 
anteed. No dangerous Baphthe or Gasoline used. 
ti zreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 
Catalogue. MARINE VAPOR ENGINECO., 
rs Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N.d. 










MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequallied in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


«0 fit t){Nit0— 









Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 


B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
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:| New Ihe Illinois Central R.R. Co. | 
3 Now Run 3 
Be i TWO HANDSOME NEW TRAINS %& 
Ey Line (Built especially for this service) 3 
a) " 
x Between ° and iz 
x icago — UMANA |: 
3 t "> 
517) . . . “oc . . " 
a 0 Connecting directly with magnificent trains running iz 
7) through to %S 
My Sa 
a . Mare 
% Omaha California, Colorado and the Far West |% 
sy A 7 7 "is 
x 3 Tourist Sleepers three times weekly are also run to 4 
Si . . "S 
x San Francisco via New Orleans ix 
x az 
3 e 4 Full Information at General Eastern Agency, 336 Broadway, New York, = 
ry or to A. H. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. x 
Ey 
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+ Best Passenger Service 
IN TEXAS 


Important Gateways 


**No trouble to answer questions’’ 
Write for Book on Texas, Free 


E.F.TURNER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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$13 SHORT $!4 
DELIGHTFUL 










Florida, 





ABSOLUTELY 








J. H. JOHNSON 





JONAH H. WHITER, EP A 
s. MULLIN, Je Act 1 So 
A. C. KENLY., Agt 

A. L. REED, D. P. A., 601 









Vie Washington and Richmond 


ROLTE OF THE CELEBRATED 


THE QUICKEST ROUTE 


Winter Excursion Tick- 
ets, good until May 31, 
1900, now on sale. 


N. E. A, 300 Washington St., Boaton. 
22¥ Broadway, New York. 
1 St., Philadelphia. 

107 E. German St., Baltimore. 

Penn. Ave., Washington. 





| TRIPS 











Cuba , ~ ’ wer ‘ , > 
I i “New York and Florida of two to five days’ duration are offered by the 
~~ Jamaic » ° ” 
| etc Special” ona OLD DOMINION LINE 
\+! | Aususia' “Florida and West Indi 
Charleston “pg St indian ( ch well-known historic 
\\ Savannah Limited” ak to such we ee 






points as 







NORFOLK 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON 


at the above prices. 
















Favorite Route from the North and East to the 
Winter Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina. 


For full informati 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 26, North River, New York 


H. B. Wacker, Traffic Mgr. 
J.J. Brown, Gen. Pass, Agent. 


napply to 
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Old Barton Pure Rye 


**The kind that 


won 
Kentucky fame’’ 


The old-fashioned kind. from the heart of the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, made like it was 100 years ago, 


when quality was the thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich flavored 
Ask any Kentuckian. 


forming an ideal stimulant at all times. 
Pure Rye is put up for the U.S. only in our original and 
lead seal. 


distillation, in its original purity, and 
As a protection against imitations, OLD BARTON 
beautiful bottles with wire netting, and closed with our 


NEVER BOTTLED UNDER TEN YEARS OLD 


While OLp Barton Pure Rye has never been sold for less than $15.00 per case, yet to introduce 
unknowa, and to save expense of middleman, we will ship, From Distillery to Purchaser, in plain « 
full quart bottles, by express, prepaid, on receipt of $10.00, or case of six full quarts on receipt of $5.00 


ease equipped with corkscrew and neat glass. 


quickly where 
one dozen 
Each 


Note the following broad guarantee : When received, open and test; if not perfectly satisfactory, money promptly 


refunded. 
REFERENCES: Postmaster 
Special—To show the perf 











Agent Adams Express Co., 
>t confidence we feel in the superior quality of OLp Barron Pure Ryg, to any one 


D. A. Sayre & Co., Bankers, all of Lexington, Ky 


who doubts, we will send by express, prepaid, one full quart bottle, on receipt of $1.00. 
Note—Orders from States west of the Rockies, must call for twenty-four quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


Address, and make all 
drafts, ete., pay able to 


R. S. STRADER & SON, Distillers, 71 Water St., Lexington, Ky. 











STAMMERINC. 

Applicants may rely upon having, under »hysician’s care, the best treatment that 
is known in the world to- istr g habits of speech that are such a draw- 

ick to usefulness an e « ywrated French and German methods are 
utuized, ) suggestions of a progressive American physician, gathered 
fro V ” experience. he pupil is not asked to beat time and use 
otl m 1 soon lose their eff.acy, but 1s taught rather the great under 
ying principles and rules that govern the Art of Speech and which in stammering he 
is constantly violating. Pupils may live in the institution and be under the doctor’s 
constant care. Our new location, near Central Park and the Hudson River is in one 
of the most interesting sections of New York. 

hat we are en d by many eminent and worthy people, the following ref. 
erences by permission will indicate : 

Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, Capt. W. H. Brownson, Commander Gunboat 
* Varkee,” Prof. Woodrow Wilson, Princeton College, Dr. Wm. A. Hiammond 


Ex-Surgeon Gen'l, U.S. Army 
W . 1 anand 


e solicit cails and corres} ence and will answer all questi 


is your address and receive tre ir Cir How We 


DR. F. A. BRYANT, 105 West 


ilar, * 


treat Stammering To-day.” 


Seventy-second Street, New York. 
(For nearly twenty years at 9 West Fourteenth Street.) 








ns cheerfully. Send 











DR. TARR’S 
DENTAL PARLORS 


Successor to BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS. 
44 East 14th Street,New York. 


nO PLATES 






Open Evenings till 9. 
Sundays 10 to 4. 


PROBABLY NOTHING can be more con- 
vincing than an actual experience of our pleasant 
and satisfactory method of performing Painless 
Dentistry, Our reliability is many tires proven 
by increasing patronage. 

e maintain the largest office in New York 
City for doing modern dentistry at popular prices. 
We guarantee all work for ten years. By this 
obligation we are indebted to our patients. The 
strictest courtesy to all is insisted upon. 


Full Sets Teeth on Rubber, $3, $5, $7. 

Gold Crowns, $3 up. Other Crowns, $2 up. 

Gold and Silver Fillings, 50 Cents up. 
Bridgework per tooth, $3 to $5. 


A. FRANK BAILEY, D.D.S., Business Mgr. 





SOME DESIRABLE CLUB OFFERS 
Club Offer Ko. 1-*° : 


the United States or Car 
year 
Field and Stream 
Frank Leslie’s Popul 
The Gentlewo 


r One Dollar and Seventy-five Cen 
-753) we will send t in i s 
ul ! het Vit i nes tor 


udat ne 


© - (regular subscription pt 

ir Monthly , a I 
nan - . . . a I 

Your saving is $1.25. lotal cost - . 


This offer brings you Field and Stream for nothing 


Club Offer NO. B= Fe" selina to ane a aness in the 


United States or Canada the followin iw fc I 
year: 
Field and Stream (regular subscription price) $1 
Ainslee’s Magazine - 1 
The Gentlewoman - . sa I 
Your saving is $1.25. Total cost $3.0 


This offer brings you Field and Stream for nothing 


ol D Off N y For One Dollar and Eighty-five Cents 

U er 0. ($1.55) we will sendt any address in 
the United States or Canada the following magazines for one 
year . 

Field and Stream - - (regular subscription price) $1. 

Ev'ry Month - - - ‘ “ 1,00 

The Gentlewoman~ - - a - ‘ I 

The Home Needleworker’ - * “ “ 

Your saving is $1.50. Total cost ° : 

This offer brings you Field and Stream for nothing 

Sample copies sent only on receipt of ten cents Add ten 


cents exchange to out-of-town checks. Make remittances 


JOHN P, BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., and ad- 


flers 


payable to 


dress all communications pertaining to the above Cl 
to the Circulation Department, Field and Stream, Park Row 





Building, New York. 
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High-Grade 
Steam and 
Gasoline 


= Yachts... 











Launches 











50-foot Gasoline Launch; actual speed, 12!4 miles per hour. 


We build everything from a 20-ft. launch to a 150-ft. 
steam-yacht, and guarantee superiority. We offer you 
the results of years of practical, successful experience. 


Our 20x 5% ft. Special 
Family Launch, 

2% H.-P. Sintz Engine, 
seats 10 people. 

Complete, $375.00 


Send for detailed description. 

















Our Special Family Launch. 
We carry in stock launches from 20 feet to 50 feet. 


High-Speed Steam and Gasoline Launches and Yachts. 
Marine Gasoline Engines, 2 to 60 horse-power. 

















85-foot high-speed Cruising Launch: speed, 20 miles. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE.... 


MICHIGAN YACHT & 
POWER COPIPANY.... 


1530 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, [Mich. 






































Year Five 


FIELD AND STREAM 


FEBRUARY, 1900 


Number Two 


Of the out-doors for the out-doors’ sake 


A HUNTING EPISODE 


Andrew Price 


And the Patriarch arose and girded up his loins 


and said: ** I would 

tore I die.”’—/ rom the 

PARTY of hunters came down 

out of the shelter of the trees 

into the rocky bed of Lost River. 

They had crossed over Pine Mountain, 

which separated the waters of Lost River 

and Deerlick Creek. All around them 
lav an unbroken wilderness. 

The party was guided by Jesse Mar- 
den, a prosperous farmer, whose love for 
the woods caused him to steal away from 
the worries of managing a large farm to 
the rest and freedom from care a sojourn 
in the woods insures. Gossiping neigh- 
bors could not see how he could spare 
the time, and he himself felt that he was 
doing wrong to go hunting, but the end 
of the year showed Marden square with 
the world, while many of his prejudiced, 
criticizing neighbors found themselves 
negotiating loans from the nearest banks 
to make their accounts balance. So 
much for dividing their attention be- 
tween their own and their neighbors’ 
affairs. 

On this occasion the hunt had been ar- 
ranged for the benefit of Old Mai Wal- 
lace Blume. After a long and busy life, 
at the ripe age of seventy-eight, when he 
lield in possession the richest farms in 
the county, and had a host of people in- 
debted to him, he was seized with the 
longing, which most old 
hunters, to kill one more deer before he 
The deer had retreated before the 
crashing forests, until a day's journey 


comes to 


dis dd, 


like 


to kill one more deer be- 
**Old Hunter’ 


Moan.” 


lay between the homes of the hunters and 
the haunts of the deer. He turned to 
Marden, and together they nade up a 
party of six, all of whom had had experi- 
ence in deer hunting save one. 

While it was to be old Blume’s last trip 
to the woods, to believe the promise he 
made to his anxious wife and daughter, 
ii was Hawley Seymour's first. 

The latter was a young man, who was 
at the county-seat beginning the practice 
of law and trying to get “the hang of the 
thing.” He was in that transition state 
where he spoke cheerfully of the “law as 
a hard mistress,’ dreamed of burning the 
oil of midnight, annotating the Code, 
keeping a commonplace book, and so 
forth; not having realized how difficult it 
was to force things in the practice of law. 

He had sought the acquaintance of the 
kind-hearted Marden for the purpose of 
joining him in one of his periodical 
hunts, and while Marden had had sad ex- 
perience with soft-boned civilians, who 
were no sooner in the wilderness than 
they began to hanker for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, and ery to be taken home, he had 
promised to take Seymour, and had sent 
him word to come when the old patriarch 
Blume made up the party and planned 
the trip. Marden had more misgivings 
about Seymour than he had about the 
old man, as to how they would enjoy lif 
in the woods. 
The party had 


gone on horseback ten 











64 FIELD 
miles to a point where they turned their 
horses in a meadow where an unfenced 
haystack would afford them sustenance 
in case of snow, and prepared for a six 
hours’ tramp through the woods. Blume, 
in consideration of his age, rode a sure- 
footed mule. The hunters had loaded 
themselves and the mule with supplies, 
and trailed over Pine Mountain until late 
in the afternoon they saw the waters of 
Lost River glimmer through the trees as 
they emerged from the forest into the 
bed of the stream which forms the main 
thoroughfare of the wilderness they 
sought. 

By this time the hunters were con- 
fused as to their whereabouts, not even 
excepting Marden, to whom his fellow 
men turned instinctively when in the’ 
woods. He knew he was on Lost River, 
but whether the Shelving Rocks, the 
point they wished to make their camp, 
was up or down stream was more than 
he could determine. 

“Do we go up or down, Jesse?” in- 
quired Jacob Rogers, and Marden was 
about to say, “up” at a venture, when he 
noticed a blue pool by the side of a rock, 
and remembered that he had caught a 
big trout there once, the last trout taken 
before reaching the Shelving Rocks, and 
he saved his reputation by saying: 
“Down! The Rocks aint over a quarter 
of a mile from here.” 

And so it proved. The hunters en- 
entered the pine thicket which marked 
the spot and joyfully threw down the 
packs which had become so burdensome. 
Old Blume had grown fast to the sad- 
dle and was so set and stiff that he had 
to be helped out bodily. But he was no 
sooner on his feet than he sniffed the 
pine-scented air and began fussing and 
ordering things around like the old auto- 
crat he was. 

Marden had taken an axe-head out of 
his haversack and soon fashioned a helve 
from a sapling. With this he cut poles 
and peeled from the trunks of large 
spruce trees great pieces of bark, which 
are better than plank for the sides and 
roof of a hunter’s camp. Before night a 
camp had been built facing the rocks 


under the interlacing boughs of the 
spruce trees. It was carpeted with 
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feathery pine boughs. A huge log heap 
was burning against the rock, the heat 
being reflected back from the wall into 
the camp, which was open only in front 
and while a November storm was raging 
outside, the hunters lay snug and warm 
by the camp-fire. 

Seymour was literally worn out by the 
day’s work, and wondered where the 
sport came in. He did not complain, and 
while he did not know it, he had won 
golden opinions from the older hunters 
who had seen “tender-feet” whimper be- 
fore they had experienced half the hard- 
ships he had endured. They had fully 
expected to see him lay down his load 
and hobble along with sore feet, and they 
were agreeably surprised to find that he 
had never faltered. He was too tired to 
eat supper, and he slept a dreamless sleep 
on the soft pine bed, while the other 
hunters kept a fire of sugar and beech 
logs burning with steady heat the whole 
of the wintry night. 

By daylight breakfast was eaten, and 
the hunters fired their guns and reloaded 
carefully, putting in “deer loads.” It 
was before repeating rifles had become 
common, but Blume and Seymour each 
had a Winchester of the ’73 model. 

Blume essaved to climb the mountain 
back of camp, and had to give it up. As 
hale and hearty as he was, a man seventy- 
eight vears of age cannot climb a mount- 
ain very well. Seymour did not know 
very well what he was looking for, and 
having no system in his work, soon got 
tired of it and drifted back to camp be- 
fore he knew it, much to old Blume’s de- 
light, for he was getting lonesome. They 
kept camp together all day and helped 
the mule plentifully to the wild 
which grew along the stream. 

The hunters dropped in one by one 
about dark, until all were in except Mar- 
den. They had killed nothing. 

Marden had loitered in likely looking 
haunts nearly the whole day without see- 
ing a deer. About the middle of the after- 
noon he had decided to soon turn the 
course of his hunt towards camp, whenhe 
saw on the edge of a laurel thicket a move- 
ment such as might be made by a bird’s 
wing. It occurred again, and cautiously 
changing the point of observation he 
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caught the glint of the horns of a buck. 
What he had first seen was the deer’s ear. 
He was so close that he dared not move, 
and he sent a ball towards the spot the 
buck’s head should be. When the smoke 
cleared away nothing was to be seen. 
Hastily reloading, he went forward, and 
looking through the laurel leaves saw a 
fine deer lying dead, shot through the 
head. ‘The deer was dressed and the legs 
criscrossed so that it could be slung on 
the shoulders. Marden made his toil- 
some way to camp and coming into the 
circle of light with his burden, was warm- 
ly welcomed by his camp-mates, who 
feared they would have to subsist on 
bacon. 

For several days the hunters had no 
further luck. There were signs that a 
party had been in that section earlier in 
the year with hounds. The deerstands 
were marked by the signs of the fires the 
standers had built on frosty mornings to 
warm themselves, and at more than one 
stand remains of the offal of deer were 
to be seen which had been killed and 
dressed there. 

There were nightly indignation meet- 
ings over the unsportsmanlike acts of 
those who course deer with hounds. 
Nothing disgusts the still-hunter like the 
ways of the deer chasers whose methods 
enable even the novice to kill a deer. 

One evening as the patriarch and 
young lawyer lay in camp swapping lies 
(they had ceased going to the woods, one 
being too old and the other too young), 
a couple of half-bred hounds, footsore 
and weary, came into camp whining for 
something to eat. Here were two deer 
hounds started perhaps twenty miles 
away, which had followed their quarry 
over mountains and through streams, to 
lose the scent at length, and to visit a 
strange camp. The dogs were fed and 
tied. 

That night Blume announced his in- 
tention of trying a deer chase the next 
day, which was to be the last in camp. 
Marden was to take the dogs to the 
woods, and he placed the standers. Sey- 
mour was sent to a stand on the stream 
at the head of a long shallow pe ol. 
Blume took a stand near camp where 
there were signs of two deer having been 
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killed that year. The rest of the hunters 
were stationed at other points and the 
stream was watched for some two miles. 


The hunters crouched beside little 
fires, for the morning was keen and 
frosty. They listened for three sounds: 


that of a deer running at full speed down 
the mountain side, the cry of the hounds 
which would indicate the course the deer 
was taking, and the sound of a gun which 
would indicate that a deer had appeared 
and been fired upon by a stander. 

Seymour had hardly gotten settled in 
his place before he heard the resonant cry 
of a hound on the mountain above him, 
and his nerves tingled as it drew nearer. 
He heard a faint splash, and he saw at the 
lower end of the long, shallow pool an 
immense buck stealing quietly into the 
water. A younger deer would have come 
crashing through the undergrowth, but 
this wary old buck feared to enter the 
opening in the forest caused by the river. 

The hunter and the deer saw each 
other at the same moment. The buck 
stopped and his hair raised. Seymour 
nerved himself to shoot but the muzzle of 
his rifle wavered back and forth. The 
gun seemed to weigh a hundred pounds. 
By a supreme effort he brought it to a 
level and fired, and the buck sprang out 
on the side of the stream by which he had 
entered it, leaving a sickened and dis- 
heartened hunter to throw down his gun 
and jump up and down on it in his 
misery. 

Jesse Marden stood on the point of the 
mountain and heard the report of the 
repeater, and knew that it was Sey- 
mour’s. 

“Too bad!” he muttered. “That boy 
would never hit a deer. I never knew it 
to fail. A deer will run to a new hand 
every time. They seem to draw them.” 
His apprehension was confirmed when 
he heard the hound reach the river and 
come back up the mountain. 

“Shot before the deer was fairly in the 
stream!’ he muttered. 

Still marking the course of the chase 
he heard a second rifle ring out on the 
still, frosty air. This was also a repeater, 
and came from higher up the stream. 

“Good!” he said. “Old man Blume has 
got his chance and the = 


deer is dead. 
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This, too was confirmed when a_ few 
minutes later two more quick shots rang 
out as a signal. 

The deer had tried a second crossing 
and the party gathered around the car- 
cass of the noblest seven-pointed buck 
that ever haunted the dreams of a hunter. 

Seymour suffered the degradation 
usual in cases when a deer has been shot 
at and missed, and the old patriarch put 
on airs about killing one of the two of the 
trip. 

The next day they broke camp and 
reached home. ‘The fame of the octoge- 
narian who had killed the buck of the sea- 
son spread far and wide. The two home- 
less dogs took to Marden as did all ani- 
mals and children and found a good 
home with him, eating their heads off, 
and chasing foxes for diversion. 

Now, Wallace Blume was the richest 
man in the county, and ever after that 
trip to the mountains his law business 
was attended to by Seymour, and his in- 
fluence was the main factor in enabling 
that young lawyer to make a living. Two 
vears after Seymour was elected to a 
lucrative county office mainly by the 
efforts of Blume. Seymour considers 
that he owes more to that hunting trip 
than to any other incident in his career. 

One dreary winter day a messenger 
came to Seymour's office and told him 
that Blume was dying. His fine consti- 
tution had succumbed to the ravages of 
time, and when his physician told him 
that his days were nearly numbered, he 
had asked to see Seymour. 

The lawver arrived at the old colonial 
mansion and entered the old man’s cham- 
Blume cleared the room of the 
sympathizing frie.ds who 
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watched over that last vain fight for life. 


“Hawley,” said the patriarch when 
they were alone, “I sent for you to tell 
you that I have done you a great wrong. 
You killed that big buck that we got on 
Lost River, three years ago. You had 
shot him through and through and heran 
until he came to my stand and dropped 
dead before I shot. I saw how it was 
and I fired my gun in the air. I want to 
make it right with you. If you say so, I 
will call the folks in and tell them about 
it.” 

Seymour begged him not to give him- 
self a moment’s uneasiness. He reminded 
him that he was steeped in obligations 
from him, and that the loss of the glory 


, of killing that deer was as nothing com- 


pared to the good he had done him in a 
business way. 

The old gentleman seemed immensely 
relieved. His friends noticed a change in 
him from that time, and the few remain- 
ing days which were given him were 
passed in peace. The whole neighbor- 
hood discussed that mysterious confer- 
ence, and the effect it seemed to have on 
the dying man’s mind, and many were 
the weighty conjectures that were made 
of what passed at the interview. The 
truth has not been known until this day, 
when we take the liberty of making it 
public. 

Before he died the chastened Blume 
charged his daughter to give Seymour 
the antlers of the buck. They hang in his 
office to-day, but he has never really 
realized that he killed the deer. His re- 
membrance of those bitter moments 
when he jumped on his gun in his impo- 
tent misery has never left him. 
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A CAMP HUNT IN THE SIERRA MADRES 
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E FORE the sun was up, our Mexi- 
can drivers cracked their long 
whips little bouncing 

mules, and we were off at a gallop, with, 

“good luck to you” from the boys at Cor- 

ralitos, headed westward toward the blue 

Sierra Madres. Journeying onward, we 

saw the mountains slowly separate, 

sume shapes, and stretch themselves 
higher and higher, our little mules 
jumped over the dusty plain, like so 
many rabbits, hurrying us on to our des- 
tination. Thirty miles from Corralitos 
we came to the San Diego ranch. Here 
we rested during the heat of the day, and, 
in the cool of the afternoon, re nleleisurels 
on to the foot of the mountains, where 
we found our pack-train comfortably in 
camp. 
The 


long, 
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as- 


as 


camp, after our 
Was most enchanting. 
but left behind as ree- 
ompense for its departed rays, the first 
ruddy glare of twilight re-enforced by 
the brightly gilded clouds. Leaning back 
against the glowing sky, the high hills 
pillowed their pine-clad heads thick upon 
each other, making a wavy fringe for the 
western horizon. Like a velvet 
stool set for these giant hills, nature had 
formed a green plateau encircled by the 
straggling pines that seemed to venture 
down the mountain side, like pioneers, 
to live upon the banks of the little stream 


joyous sight of 
dusty ride, 
The sun had set. 


toot- 


that bustled by the camp. The white 
tents, the crunching, fighting mules, the 
crackling camp-fire, “Old Duke,” with 
a long fork in his grizzled hand, bending 


(03) 


- “I's sho’ 


above the glowing coals——but the spell 
was broken by the voice of Duke: 

glad to see you white ge’men. 
Dem pesky ‘ceitful Mescans keeps me 
watchin’ dat mescal keg mos’ sean'lous. 
Day ’s wus ‘n panters arter a colt. Dey 
is sho’. 

Satisfied with this account of his stew 
ardship, Duke came forward to welcome 
us to the camp and the good things he 
had cooked in anticipation of our hun- 
ger. 

Seated around the camp-fire after sup- 


per, enjoving our pipes as they may b« 
enjoved only under such circumstances, 
Captain Barker, a perfect mass of con- 


sprawling on the ground in a 
entertained us, until late 
at night, with many well told anecdotes 
and reminiscences. An account of one 
incident, much relished by 
and which happened only a short 
tance from the place where we 
camped, I shall try to repeat : 
“Lord Beresford, the proprietor of the 
nearby ranch, had recently imported 
from the Emerald Isle a Tiperrary lad, 
by the name of Mike O'Toole. Since his 


tentment, 
cloud of smoke, 


the occasion, 
dis- 
were 


arrival, Mike had slain sundry deer, 
covotes, and the like, in one way or an- 
other, but was most anxious to en- 
counter a bear; especially, since his cour- 
age under ‘bear-strain’ had been ques- 
tioned by his new associates. One day, 


whilst engaged in directing the labors of 


Mexican boy at the far side of the 
ranch, a large cinnamon bear came upon 
the scene. Jose, the Mexican boy, im- 
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mediately suspended operations. Leav- 
ing his axe in the log where it had 
wedged itself just prior to bruin’s ar- 
rival, he made a wild dash up the nearest 
tree, erying ‘Oso! Oso! (Bear! Bear!)’ 
between reaches, as he hurried for the 
highest branches. Mike, who had learned 
the meaning of ‘oso’ among the first 
words of his new vocabulary, immediate- 
ly comprehended the situation. Drop- 
ping his gun without hesitation, he en- 
tered the race up the pine with the nimble 
Mexican, who had hardly gotten a length 
in the lead. Realizing, however, when 
near the top of the tree, that this ludi- 
crous predicament would do violence to 
his cherished reputation, Mike’s native 
wit was called to his relief. 

**Tosé,’ cried he, half out of breath, ‘ve 
black and tan Dago, divil the bit of a 
bear will vez foind in the top of this tray, 
and ve knowed ye was a foolin of me 
whin vez brought me up here.’ ” 

Karly next morning we awoke to find 
our mules coralled and ready for their 
packs and saddles. Finishing a hasty 
meal, our train was cinched and ready, 
our mules were saddled, and we began 
our long, slow climb up the high divide. 

The bell-mule, bearing Duke in all his 
glory, led the train ; the other little mules 
fell into line and strung themselves out 
along the bank of the stream, where they 
cut a narrow trail with the stream’s 
meanders through the mountain gorge. 
Up they went. Mile on top of mile was 
stepped off with unfagging grit. To the 
east we saw the broad corn-fields at San 
Diego, only a small spot of green upon 
the wide, vellow plain that stretches away 
beyond Casa Grande to the Corralitos 
ranch. Here flocks of noisy parrots pro- 
tested, with loud discordant squawk, the 
invasion of their homes. 

On the summit of the first high ridge, 
Captain Barker in our advance, slipped 
softly from his mule with gun in hand, 
and within range we saw three 
white-tail deer bounding off toward the 
crest of the hill. Captain Barker alone 
was ready. Taking deliberate aim—a 
long aim, he seemed even to nod over his 
piece, as the frisky deer skurried over 
the divide and were gone. 

Riding forward to learn why he had 


easy 
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not fired, we found the Captain dejected- 
ly contemplating his  double-lense 
“specs,” as he called them, with the top 
lense to see at a distance and the bottom 
to use at close range. 

“I’m blessed,” said he, “if I could se« 
the durned deer and the gun sights at the 
same time.” 

Some one suggested, 
marksmen shoot with both 
that he turn one lense upside down and 
try it with both eyes. Without deigning 
a direct reply, the old man rode off mut- 
tering something about, making wakes 
of funerals, and of far-fetched efforts to 
find fun in an unfortunate’s affliction, 01 
with some such woeful alliteration. 

Our trail next lay along a portion of 
the country somewhat traveled, and, as 
we neared the Mormon settlement of 
Pecheco, no more deer were seen. Here 
instead, however, were flocks of white- 
head children, nearly as shy as the white- 
tail deer in the hills, scampering off to 
their joint and several mothers at our ap- 
proach—and such mothers. 

“Women as homely as a group of 
Guanajuata mummies. I'm at a loss to 
understand,” mused Captain Barker, 
“how polygamy can exist under such ad- 
verse circumstances.” 

\rriving at the Rio Gavalan. after < 
day's ride from Pecheco, we found a bok 
mountain stream that bears the head- 
waters of the Yaqui River. Selecting for 
our camp a picturesque spot, sheltered to 
the rear by an overhanging cliff, and 
shaded by the tall pines growing on the 
west bank of the river, we content 
to rest here for a few days, especially, as 
the indications amply assured a bountiful 
supply of venison for the camp. 

The morning after our arrival, Burton, 
Mills, Morris and | started out in differ- 
ent directions, promising to return to 
camp for dinner, “luck or nothing.” 
Having taken my course down the Gava- 
lan, I had gone about two miles when I 
came to a dry-wash, with high bluffs on 
cach side, which made into the river and 
apparently barred the way to further 
progress. Leaving my mule to graze on 
the cliff, I walked up the arroyo in search 
\fter going a short dis- 
the bluffs 
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of a crossing. 


tance I was pleased to see 
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begin to ease off into less formidable bar- 
riers, Which presently widened out, so as 
to leave a little park between, and finally 
make off from the river in two low ridges 
that lost themselves in the surrounding 
mountains. 

Stopping beneath a scrub-oak to wipe 
away the perspiration, brought out by 
my rapid walk, [ took occasion to note 
the surroundings. Not a breath of air 
stirred, and nothing, but the parrots that 
cuarrelled over the pine-cones high up in 
the surrounding hills, broke the stillness 
of the place. An odor like lemon-ver- 
bina, came up from the little yellow 
flowers upon which I had been walking, 
and perfumed the still atmosphere. The 
tranquility of the little park, that seemed 
a place for soothing rest, was undis- 
turbed. 

Looking beyond the bright patterns of 
wild-flowers that carpeted the place, I 
saw, sheltered from the sun’s warm rays 
by the shade of a little oak at the oppo- 
site side of the park, three sleek, fat deer. 
Partly concealed, as I was, I took in the 
situation unobserved. To disturb thetran- 
quility of the place by a shot seemed sac- 
rilegious,—but, the deer began to grow 
restless under my gaze, and the fine mark 
offered by a well-grown buck overcame 
my sentimentality in a moment; in fact, 
my heartless impulse was acted upon too 
hastily to beget favorable results—I 
missed the buck, but hit one of the does 
bevond. 

Hanging up the doe in the tree that 
she had been enjoying, I returned for my 
mule, and continued my march down the 
river. I saw several more deer en route 
without getting in a successful shot, until, 
at last, a fine buck below me, in the act 
of crossing to the opposite side of the 
stream, set my heart in a flutter. Making 
the best use of my opportunities this 
time, I fired several shots in quick suc- 
cession, until | the fine fellow 
his head from side to side, and then sink 
down upon the opposite bank. Taking 
time enough to bleed the buck, before 
hrowing his carcass across my saddle, I 
started for camp, to pick up the doe on 


+) 


Saw toss 


e Way. 
“How my good fortune will be envied 
by the others,” thought I,asT approached 
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camp leading my mule with his load of 
nice, juicy venison. | saw, when I came 
in sight, that the other hunters had re- 
turned and that my appearance caused 
no commotion in camp. Indeed, my 
pride waned as I looked upon a whole 
stake-rope strung with game. 

The country was alive with 
driven here, no doubt, in unusual num- 
bers, by the forest fire that we could see 
burning to the west of us. In fact, the 
ease with which deer were killed, soon 
made such small efforts so tame and 
spiceless, that we sighed for novelty, and 
decided to move our camp forty miles 
further westward to the Rio Chico. In 
this undertaking, however, as the way 
was very rugged, we were destined to see 
our little mules get all manner of falls, 
and escape many impending dangers, be- 
fore reaching our objective point. 

Once when our progress was arrested 
by a steep hill, Burton and Mills went 
forward to pick out a trail. The mule 
bearing the heavy cooking utensils 
slipped by unobserved and_ iollowed 
them. As the mule would turn to cut 
back and forth, in making a zig-zag trail 
up the mountain, his pack, which had 
worked back upon his hips, would all but 
throw him over backwards. Being be- 
low him, our apprehension for the 
mule’s safety was a secondary considera- 
tion. Every now and then, as if to let us 
know that he was still climbing, he would 
start a loose stone that would hum by 
like a cannon shot, striking the earth at 
intervals of a hundred feet, as it bounded 
down the mountain. Captain Barker, 
who with great difficulty had avoided 
several of these “whizzing terrors,’ as he 
called them, began to expostulate upon 
the actions of the mule: 

“Never saw a mule so bent on whole- 
sale destruction. Looks like he picks the 
one least able to get out of ’-—Cuidado, 
hay viene picdra! (Look out, here comes a 
stone!), from one of the Mexicans, and 
another rock thundered along, starting a 
perfect avalanche that caused the gallant 
captain to seek safety in flight, and put 
the trunk of an accommodating pine be- 
tween himself and the moving missiles. 

Burten and Mills soon abandoned all 
hopes of getting the train up the hill, and 
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returned. The mule followed them safely 
back, coming along with a deliberate, 
businesslike air, as though ready to re- 
port as chairman of their committee of 
three, upon the difficulties of the trail 
that lav before us. 

Having traveled more than half the 
second day over a most rugged and diffi- 
cult route, the climax was reached late in 
the afternoon. We had worked our way 
downward from the high peaks forming 
the summit of the divide, and were riding 
merrily along with a rollicking creek that 
hurried down toward the main stream. 
Just before the sun was ready to sink be- 
hind the long blue range in the west, we 
came to a place where, not only the 
brook and its bed, but even the enclosing 
banks, seemed suddenly to sink before 
cur very eyes. 

The stream without warning had 
leaped over a cliff and dashed itself upon 
the rocks, several hundred feet below. 
The beauty and grandure of the scene 
spread out before our view rivalled all 
description. After its mad leap, the creek 
held on its course, and, like a silvery 
thread flowed in and out through the 
green landscape, reflecting here and there 
the sun’s declining rays. Flock after 
flock of fluttering parrots whizzed down 
like ducks over the surrounding bluffs, 
to mix their shades of darker green and 
chatter themselves to sleep among the 
leaves of the fluffy pines. A wide cres- 
cent of enclosing cliffs toppled above a 
plain beneath, forming, as it were, a great 
amphitheatre where Titans might have 
held gladitorial games. Viewed from this 
height the big firs looked like toy trees 
growing beneath the cliff. Hill after hill, 
of varied mould and size, clad in chang: 
ing shades of blue and green, stood 
gathered together and pointed nearer and 
nearer toward us_ their 
shadows as the sun went down. Away 
beyond the plain, winding in and out and 
doubling back upon itself, as if lost with- 
in this rugged labyrinth of nature, the 
Davispi river rolled and picked its course 
among bewildering crowds of jostling 
mountains. 

Forced to leave this stream next morn- 
ing, we climbed a high ridge and _ fol- 
lowed for several miles along its crest. 
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About noon, as we were making our way 
through the forest of pines growing 
along the ridge, Duke suddenly burst 
forth with lusty yells of: “Dah he! Dah 
he goes! Dah he is! Dah! Dah!” We 
looked around in time to see a big brown 
ball disappear over the brow of the hill, 
and became aware that we had uncon- 
sciously ridden nearly over a bear, that 
was taking his noon-day nap, and that 
only awoke when Duke came up with his 
bell. We hurried over the hill and 
hunted down the slope, but were unable 
to find any trace of the fugitive. 

“T was just a thinkin’ we were gwine to 
see a bar,” said Duke, “when, sho’ 
nough, dat berry critter scrimmiged out 
from under dat gum-stump and perman- 


. derated off! Fo’ God, I could have killed 


lim wid a stick 

“Why didn’t vou shoot,” asked some 
one. 

“Well, bress vo’ soul, honey,” answered 
Duke, “I hadn't a thought ob dat yet, if 
yo hadn't a suggestionated it.” 

That afternoon, as we were climbing 
out of a ravine, Burton and Mills, who 
had gone ahead of us, began such a fusil- 
lade that we were sure they were not 
shooting at turkeys or deer. Our con- 
jectures proved correct, for upon arriving 
at the scene of action, we found a large 
cinnamon bear dead upon the grass, with 
her little cubs mounted upon the carcass 
squalling away for dear life, like two 
abandoned babies. 

In our efforts to capture and take the 
two little cubs with us, so much time was 
consumed that we were forced that night 
to make a dry-camp on top of the ridge. 
Duke, before we retired, was ordered to 
have an early breakiast next morning, so 
that we might not be delayed in reaching 
water, as our drinking water had to be 
economized, and our animals were suffer- 
ing from thirst. 

Upon awakening next day, we saw 
that breakfast had not been prepared ot 
even started. We were not long left to 
cuess at the cause of this condition of af- 
fairs. however, as we found Duke chant- 
ing some good old Southern Methodist 
hymns, as he rocked himself to and fro 
on the business end of the mescal keg, 
the spirits of which had diminished pro 




















A CAMP HUNT IN 
portionately as Duke's had _ increased. 
Feeling that he owned the earth with all 
its beautiful trees and flowers, Duke had 
grown too proud to cook; he even re- 
fused to associate with the other mem- 
bers of the party. In this dilemma, as 
we were without an equipage of state, or 
even a patrol wagon in which to convey 
His Highness, we were forced to leave 
our noble Duke in solitude, to enjoy his 
possessions undisturbed, knowing he 
would follow our trail into camp when 
sober. Breakfast being waived through 
necessity, we began our march on empty 
stomachs, Morris and I leaving the train 
to hunt together on the way to the agreed 
camping place. 

After we had ridden all the morning 
without adventure, we had just begun to 
work our way downward with a creek 
that led us in the desired direction, when, 
under a large log that had fallen across 
the stream, so as to throw a wide shadow 
along the gravelly bank, I saw a big 
brown object in the cool shade of the tree 


trunk. There, with his feet nearly in the 
water, that rippled by with so much 
noise, that our approach had not awak- 


ened him, was bruin taking his daily 
siesta. 

My gun was out of its scabbard, and I 
was down on the ground in a moment. 
\s I cailed to Morris to stop, the old fel- 
low sat up and looked at us. I realized, 
as I took quick aim and fired, how great 
the task imposed upon one small ball. 
Seeing the fur fly, I knew that my aim 
had been true; but, so far from ending 
the bear’s career, the shot only brought 
him to his feet with a snorting roar, and 
set him in a swinging gallop toward us. 
Mur repeaters cracked away like corn- 
and threw out the lead in 
streaks. The deluge of lead shortly 
caused the brute to slacken his pace, after 
coming half way to us, stagger, and then 
roll down the bank into the stream. 
There he continued to snarl and viciously 
bite his paw, as though that poor mem- 
ber was to blame for all his misfortunes. 
\dvancing a few paces, I put an end to 
this performance with a ball through the 
bear's brain. 

After carefully relieving the old ere wil- 
er of his heavy coat, Morris blind-folded 
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his mule and tied the wet skin, with its 
great dangling head and paws, behind 
his saddle. 1, with a deer killed further 
up the stream, took the lead, and Morris 
followed in my wake. Thence on into 
camp,neither whip nor spur were needed. 
Morris kept to the rear, where the odor 
of bear-skin would be wafted forward 
by the gentle wind, and the effect on our 
lazy mules was magical; they were in- 
fused with a speed and sprightliness that 
nearly took our breath away at some of 
the dangerous points en route. 

Arriving at our agreed camping place 
in a very short time, we found Mills al- 
ready there. He had come by another 
route, but had heard and seen nothing 
of the train since leaving it in the morn- 
ing. After waiting in vain for the train 
until late in the evening, we felt called 
upon to make the best of the situation. 
broiling a part of the venison on the 
coals, we ate it quite heartily without 
salt or seasoning after our long fast. 
Digging holes in the ground with our 
hunting-knives, we filled them with 
grass, Indian fashion, turned our toes to 
a roaring fire, covered with our saddle- 
blankets, and went to sleep. 

\t some hour in the night, Ysedro, one 
of our men, rode into our camp to tell 
us that the train had been stopped by a 
box-canyon, on the east fork of the 
Chico, and that he had been sent forward 
to show us the way to the camp. 

warly next morning we were awakened 
by Mills, who was calling lustily for some 
one to come and help him out of his 


night-clothes. Having rolled himself up 
in the “green” bear-skin during the 
night, the skin, after the fire burned 
down, had become frozen as stiff as a 
board, and enclosed him like sheet- 
armor. After reminding Mills of Atsop’s 


ass and hunter fable, he was finally re- 
leased, and we started for the camp, at 
which we arived in due time, to find that 
Duke had already followed the trail in, 
and was now busy getting the long de- 
laved early breakfast for us. 

The stream on which we were camped 
Was no unpretentious brook. It carried 
a fine head of clear cold water that felt 
the sun’s warm rays only at mid-day, or 
when the stream would make away from 
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the overhanging cliffs, to course along at 
a swinging pace, spattering and foaming 
through boulders and rocks, and seeking, 
mostly, the dark cool shadows of the nar- 
rowing bluffs, to noiselessly move over 
the deep-lving stones. 

Every fisherman may make his pic- 
ture for himself. With a clear, cold, 
mountain stream, running over, under 
and around the plentiful boulders that 
shielded and hid numerous fly-catching 
silvery streaks, the sequel is to be antici- 
pated. The deseriptic m of the experience 
of one serves to recall only a similar in- 
cident to the mind of another. To wade 
along in the stream and whip the likely 
pools; to draw the tly in the trough of a 
wave just beyond a dike or submerged 
stone; to see the silvery flash of some- 
thing, that breaks the surface just be- 
yond the fly, a dart—a splash. To feel 
an electric thrill, as the pole doubles like 
a hoop; to hear the reel pay out the line 
with merry clatter, as a speckled tail darts 
here and there in vain effort to break 
away from the delusive me it has 
captured. How the line sizzles through 
the water,ashetugs and pulls at the bend- 
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ing pole! Ever the same anxious hopes 
and fears, as you wonder shall you land 
him. No, you never wish him smaller, 
whatever the danger to rod or line. He 
is safely landed. What a beauty, with 
tinted rain-bow stripe passing down his 
shining sides till lost in the dark brown 
specks that sprinkle his flapping tail. 

Satisfied now? 

Qh no! You want more like him; your 
appetite for the sport is only whetted by 
this suecess, which dozens of them will 
not appease. 

Amid shoals of rainbow trout and a 
superabundance of game—turkeys al- 
most flying into our camp to roost at 
night, and deer covering the surrounding 


hills-—I now wonder how we ever left 
the canyon —but the best can give its 
surfeit ! 


One day, when our smoking tobacco 
began to grow short, and the mescal keg 
gave out nothing but a hollow sound on 
being tapped, Old Duke, with his ! 
mule and a sad smile, followed us out of 
the canyon, at the head of his little train, 
to jingle over the hills for several days 
our journey homeward. 
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PRIMEVAL MAN AND I GO 


FISHING 
C. E. Castle 


“As inward love breeds outward talk, 


The hound some praise, and some the hawk: 


Some, better pleased with private sport, 


Use tennis, some a mistress court: 


But these delights I neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish.” 


SIT at my desk in the room devoted 

to the deliberations of the Honor- 

able Board of County Commis- 
sioners, idly looking out of the window 
across the bay. 

The fresh breeze ripples the surface of 
the water and a thousand lines of foam 
mark the crests of the waves. Occasion- 
ally a crest curves backward, and the 
wind catching the tip of the wave carries 
a shower of drops into the air, where that 
subtle alchemist,the sun,transforms each 
drop into a shining gem. 

Beyond I can see the blue hills of 
Lummi Island and the wooded slopes of 
Chuckanut, around whose head the 
clouds hang lovingly. 

[ have no business to be thus idly iook- 
ing out of the window. The good peo- 
ple of the town of Hollingsworth have 
presented to the Honorable Board a ver- 
bose petition, notable chiefly for its errat- 
ic spelling and the remarkable display of 
chirography appended to it, praying that 
a bridge be built across the Nooksack 
River at their town. This petition was 
presented by a delegation of thirteen 
leading citizens, each of whom was the 
self-appointed orator and spokesman of 
the delegation; the result being that we 
had thirteen varieties of oratory on tap 
at the same time, accompanied by much 
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waving of hands and a great waste ol 
vocal power. 

It is my duty to be bestowing immor- 
tality upon this petition by inscribing it 
in a large volume entitled, “Record oi 
Commissioners’ Proceedings.” but this 
I do not feel like doing. The spirit of 
Primeval Man wells up strong within me 
calling me in no uncertain tones to the 
woods and lakes. Civilization, with its 
attendant comforts, is well enough in the 
winter season, but in May one longs for 
untrammeled nature. 

I finally get down to work and reel off 
a few lines in good style when there steals 
between me and the page the vision of a 
long stretch of sunlit water, green-walled 
by the fir-clad hills. From the sedgy 
shallows I hear the wild duck calling to 
her brood. I hear the rippling of the tiny 
waves against the shore and the splash of 
trout rising to swallow some ill-fated in 
sect. On the sandy shore that merry 
humorist, the sandpiper, flits by on his 
preposterous legs. 

Tut, tut! What this? 
What have I to do with these things. The 
people of Hollingsworth want a bridge 

So I buckle to it again with dour de 
termination and accomplish perhaps four 
folios, when again the page grows dim 
and again I see the waters of the lake rip 
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pling in the sunlight. In the woods Bob 
White sounds his merry call. I see a 
flash of brilliant blue athwart the somber 
green of the firs as a kingfisher sweeps in 
curved course from tree to tree. 

This is not to be endured. Primeval 
man shouts, “Come!” and I look at my 
work doubtingly. “Wherefore your 
petitioners pray—” <A murrain on the 
petitioners and their prayers. What care 
I about a bridge at Hollingsworth. Il am 
far more interested in knowing whether 
the big trout that defied my highest skill 
last season, and brought disgrace and 
contumely upon my knowledge of the 
“gentle art,” is still near an old log where 
the shadows lie dark and slumberous 
along the shores of Reveille Island. 


There is a limit to human endurance, , 


and | have reached mine. I close the 
book with a bang. Primeval Man and I 
are going fishing, and we don’t care who 
knows it. 

A strip of sunlit water, the surface just 
broken by the gentle wind. Overhead a 
sky of purest blue flecked with fleecy 
clouds, whose shadows pursue one an- 
other across the surface of the lake. Near 
a bunch of long green rushes waving in 
the wind a fishing boat is anchored. In 
the bow the ancient angler with the calm 
serenity born of vast experience drops a 
fly with nicest art alongside a sunken log. 
Amidships O. T., experienced, 
pricks his finger while trying to impale 
the elusive salmon egg upon his hook. I 
sit in the stern with attention divided 
between my line and the beautiful shore 
where the blossoms of the June-berry and 
dogwood blaze like stars against the dark 
background of the firs and cedars. 

A tiny white butterfly wavering over 
the surface of the lake strikes my line 
and falls fluttering into the water. There 
is a quick swirl on the surface, and the 
butterfly disappears. This little tragedy 
observed by me alone, suggests the ad- 
visability of a change of bait, which is 
speedily made, and then another white- 
winged insect falls gently to the water, 
near where the butterfly disappeared. 
\gain there is a quick swirl in the water 

the fly disappears and the line tightens. 
“Strike!” roars the Ancient Angler. 
“You've got a big one.” 
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STREAM 


But even before his words reach me [ 
strike. The rod bends till the tip touches 
the water, and a hundred feet of line goes 
sizzling out of the reel—a_ heartsome 
sound. Then he sulks at the bottom, and 
[ know by the little jerks and quivers 
that come along the line that he is try- 
ing to shake the hook out of his mouth. 
[ reel him in gently, and he is away again 
full tilt toward the sunken log. I reel in 
rapidly, give him the butt until I fear the 
rod is going to snap, but I have him hard 
and fast and keep him from fouling the 
line on the log. The Ancient Angler has 
become so engrossed in the fight that he 
fails to notice the little chub that has 
swallowed his hook, and now lies gasp- 
ing, open-mouthed, upon the surface of 
the water. After ten minutes more of 
sharp battling the exhausted trout lies in 
the bottom of the boat, his dappled sides 
glistening in the sunshine. 

Noon finds us on a rocky point where 
a bay sets back between tlie verdure-clad 
hills. 

While the Ancient Angler prepares the 
fish ©. T. and I make a fire and brew the 
coffee. When a good bed of coals has 
accumulated the Ancient Angler puts a 
slice of juicy pork on each tine of a 
forked stick, then impales a trout, and on 
the projecting tines places other picces of 
pork. Thus prepared we each toast a 
trout over the fire slowly turning it to 
keep the juice of the pork from dropping 
off until they are “done to a turn.” This 
primitive cookery might not suit some 
epicurean palate, but Primeval Man, and 
three hungry fishermen have no fault to 
find, but sit down to a toothsome and 
delicious meal. 

Then follows a long afternoon passed 
in easy rowing along the sinuous shore 
of the lake. The trout are taking their 
afternoon siesta now and we make little 
effort to disturb them, contenting our- 
selves with enjoying a perfect day spent 
amid perfect surroundings. 

As we cross the entrance to a little bay 
we discover a flock of ducks swimming 
among the rushes by the shore, when the 
Ancient Angler produces a revolver and 
indulges in a little gun practice. To this 
the ducks pay no attention, but continue 
to swim about and feed, occasionally 
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standing on their heads in the water, and 
flirting their tails at us in a most flippant 
and disrespectful manner. The Ancient 
\ngler takes our deriding remarks phil- 
osophically, particularly when, upon 
closer inspection, we find the ducks to be 
tame ones froma ranch house at the head 
of the bay. 

Towards evening we reach Reveille 
Island, the top of a submerged hill rising 
almost perpendicularly from the 
depths of the lake to a point a hundred 
feet above the surface. ©n one side is a 
little sandy beach, and here under the 
overshadowing cedars former 
fisherman had built a tiny cabin of cedar 
shakes. 

Several hours of fine fishing about the 
shores of the island were followed by a 
royal supper of fried trout, after which 
we spent the evening around the camp- 
fire, the Ancient Angler entertaining us 
with tales of adventure in the forests of 
Maine and Minnesota. 

\nd so to bed in the cabin under the 
cedars, to be lulled to a deep and dream- 
less sleep by the tinkle of the waves on 
the beach, and the soft murmering of the 
night wind in the tree tops. 

\t the first appearance of light next 
morning I awake, and leaving ©. T. and 
the Ancient Angler to their dreams, | 
steal down to the beach. The darkness 
of the night is just beginning to yield to 
the light of the oncoming day. The ex- 
pectant hush of early morning is in the 
air. No sound is heard, the air is perfect- 
ly still and the limbs of the trees motion- 

Overhead the sky is growing light, 
but the shadows still lie dark upon the 
face of the water. Fleecy mist rises from 
the lake. settling in banks against the 
hills or floating away in long wavering 
streamers. 

The light grows stronger. A capful 
o. wind darkens the water and rustles the 
foliage of the trees. From some far off 
bay the call of a loon comes faint vet 
clear. In the tree above me a_ bird 
awakes and sounds his morning note. 
\cross the channel on the mainland an- 
other bird answers, and then another and 
another takes up the until the 
woods resound with the joyous anthem 
of praise to the returning dav. 
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I have but little time to spend admir- 


ing the beauties of nature,however. | am 
nundful to have another bout with the 
big trout under the old log while he is 


vet hungry for his breakfast. Last night 
| found he was still there, but nothing 
| could do would induce him to take the 
hook. 

I put on a new leader and go over my 
tackle, so that everything may be in per- 
fect order, and then move cautiously out 
on the log until I reach the required posi- 
tion. I make one cast and as the fly flut- 
ters to the water there is a flash of gleam- 
ing silver from beneath the log, and the 
trout, in the ardor of his attack, throws 
himself half his length out of the water. 
Luckily his first rush is away from the 
log, but I realize that [ must speedily get 
him entirely away from that tangle of 
broken limbs. 

There is no time to go back to the 
shore, and, indeed, there is no chance to 
work from the shore, which is thickly 
strewn with driftwood and overhung by 
the drooping branches of the cedars. So 
| immediately betake myself to the water, 
here nearly waist deep, consoling myself 
with the thought that early morning is 
the proper time to take a bath, even if the 
water is rather chilly. Then in his native 
element I do battle with mine ancient 
adversary. And a truly royal fighter he 
proves himself to be. Time and again he 
carries every vard of line singing from 
the reel only to be drawn in again as he 
rests after each exhausting rush. Five 
times he throws himself clear of the 
water, sending a shower of pearly drops 
high into the air. 

But all his efforts are in vain; he can- 
not free himself from the little hook. 
With each rush he becomes weaker, and 
at last I lead him, tired out, but still de- 
fiant, into the shallow waters by the shore 
and he is mine. 

\nother long day following the wild 
and picturesque eastern shore, where the 
mountains precipitously 
from the water's edge, appeases the crav- 
ings of Primeval Man, and, late in the 
evening, we return to home and civiliza- 
tion with well filled creels, and many 
pleasant memories of two happy days on 
one of America’s finest lakes. 
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WHERE A LonG Focus CAMERA IS DesIRABLE 


A HUNT AND AN ELK 


Prof. Walter C. Brower 


HERE are experiences that some- 
times come to the old-timer, which 
cheer his heart and make his blood 

leap with the rapture of youth. We sup- 
pose that we may justly be termed an 
old-timer, and that we belong to a gener- 
ation of hunters now nearly all gone to 
that far country where tl 
rifle is not heard. 

We began to kill deer in the historic 
“Big Woods” of Minnesota, in 1863, and 
there are few districts in all the North- 
west where we have not burned powder 
and enjoyed the exultation that comes 
to the hunter’s soul when the deer are 
afoot in the hills, and the trusty ritle is in 


ale 
ie crack of the 


] 
i 


hand. When we look back through the 
vista of the vanished vears, the wild 
scenes of remote districts of forest and 


stream, the innumerable adventures with 
all kinds of animals, the friends who 
have come and gone, it all seems like a 





land 


feverish dream of some enchanted 
It is like a cloud of mist raised by 
genii in which play fitful scenes, check- 
ered with views of prairies and meadows, 
rushing rivers and winding creeks, dark, 
gloomy forests, oak openings, poplar 
slashes and swamps, hills, mountains and 
We can again hear the battle 
Sioux, and see the 


ie 10\ 


SOM] 


canons, \ 
cry of the vengeful 
long line of supple warriors, on 
back, deploy and circle on the plains, and 
the slaughter of Custer and his gallant 
men seems but vesterday. And vet, we 
forty-eight vears old, and in 
health, strength, activity, sharp sight and 
endurance, we can see no difference from 
the days when, at twenty-five, we hunted 
the deer and moose in the vast pin 
forest on the Rainy River in Minnesota 
‘his fine physical condition, and_ the 
hunter's fire that still burns as fiercely as 
ever, are no doubt pleasures of life that 
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have been gained by the liberal exercise 
constantly taken in the field. The peace 
ot mind,the exhilarating action of mus- 
cle, nerve and brain, the deep inhalation 
of pure air, the change from the petty 
fetters of civilized life to the scenes by 
the camp-fire, that burns in some hidden 
defile far from the haunts of man, bring 
the flush to the withering cheek and 
strength to the faltering limbs, and a 
generous sense of peace and recreation 
to the mind, sucn as no other exercis« 
can do. 

isast sunimer we spent the months of 
July, August, September and October in 
the famous Bitter Mountains and 
Clearwater country in Central Idaho, 


Rok rt 


where there are still vast districts of 
mighty forest, valleys, plateaus and 


streams that lie in nature’s arms still un- 
explored. There big game abounds, and 
the mountain trout exercise themselves 
by leaping the rainbows of the dashing 
rapids and waterfalls. How the hearts of 
some would leap with joy could they 
have a single day with rod and fly on 
some of the streams we saw, but we will 
not tantalize them with any description 
here of those speckled beauties and their 
remote and hidden haunts, where the 
cedar and fir hang like dreamy clouds 
over the bright blue, rushing waters, and 
where the fatal footsteps of the white man 
have made no echoes in the canons. 

One evening, late in October we went 
into camp in the valley of a little creek, 
perhaps fifty miles from Weippe, in a 
southeasterly direction. As the shades of 
evening began to close the snow-flakes 
came falling softly among the tall pines 
and firs. \fter the tent was pitched and 
my two faithful ponies cared for, and a 
huge pile of dry wood gathered to keep 
a good fire blazing, we cooked supper. 
A huge venison steak, broiled to a turn, 
and a cup of coffee had the 
effect of making the world seem a fairly 
good place to live in, if one could be a 
hunter, and roam on over valley and hill 
forever. 

We sat just within the door of the tent, 
with the cheerful fire flashing its flames 
and shooting sparks high up among the 
fir boughs that hung above the camp. 
Mac, my trusty setter, and only com- 
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panion of my long trip, sat near me with 
a look on his intelligent face, that spoke 
as plainly as words, to the effect that he 
was rather inclined to think he could dis- 
pose of another pound or so of that fat 
venison, and be none the worse for it on 
the Who could him? 
We were at repose, a king in our little 
tent—lord of the manor, and of the game 
on those giant hills. There was no care 
nor unrest of mind. We felt not a 
penny's worth of interest in all the rush 
and strife of the business world. 

\ white mantle was being quickly laid 
over the foot-hills, and a feeling I had for 
some days past began to my 
breast with renewed vigor. It was the 
bunter’s inspiration. All around there 
nimble footed mountain deer, 
elk, bear, sheep, cougars, and high up 
among the snowy peaks, goats. To-mor- 
row would be such a day for a hunt as 
seldom falls to the lot of us in 
these times. There was no use to try to 
resist the temptation, so with the resolve 
that we would take just one more day 
among the broken foot-hills and giant 
canons, to see what would turn up in the 
way of adventure, we rolled up in the 
blankets and soon fell asleep. Well, we 
had a good breakfast next morning, Mac 
and I all alone, environed by that scene 
of profound solitude. The ponies had 
spent most of the night close to the camp 
fire. They hardly liked the 
blood-curdling ery or the howling of the 
which echoed, at times 

feariully, among the 
rocks of the canon They had 
learned to keep Mac, who 
watched over them like Rachel over het 
children. * 

The Savage rifle, that terrible modern 
weapon, was slipped out of its case. care- 
fully wiped, inside and out, the magazine 
filled; and, with the first faint light of 
coming day Mac and I slipped edgewis« 
into the low growth of pines and firs 
about half way up the side of the cafion 
from which vantage ground we expected 
to institute a vigilant watch for the alert 
deer, and any other animals that might 
be in the canon or along its broken sides 
There were four inches of soft, drv snow 
that muffled the sounds of the fe otsteps, 
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but it was so still, save for the “voices of 
the canon,” that, as the Indians say, “you 
‘ould feel it.” For half a mile Mac and | 
threaded among the thickets of firs, 
cedars and pine. They were, for the most 
part, quite open with thick low growth in 
the lower places. It was, indeed, an ideal 
hunting-ground, where the still hunter 
had an equal chance with the animals he 
to outwit. It was getting broad 
davlight. The mighty range of the 
famous Clearwater Mountains towered 
above us, glistening in their immac:date 
mantle of snow, stern and awful in their 
majestic heights. The purple, pink, red 
and vellow of the first glow of the glad 
autumn sunshine leaped and changed on 
their peaks in bands of flickering light, 
like an Arctic aurora. The great cafofi, 
with its mysterious voices, lay below, and 
the feot-hills rolled away on every side, 
like the swells of an ocean, capped with 
white foam. <A little way further we 
struck the fresh trail of a band of elk. 
Mac pricked up his ears, and his tail 
straightened out behind him, and swaved 
with that peculiar motion which tells that 
game is near. We had not expected to 
find elk that morning, and would have 
been satisfied with a deer or a sheep, but 
the thought of the noble game now near 
at hand strung the nerves like steel wire, 
and roused the hunter’s ambition to its 
highest effort. They had gone down into 
the canon, and were likelv higher up and 
on the farther side. A little ravine ran 
down the canon wall near by, and we 
cautiously entered it and began the de- 
scent under the cover of the thick grow- 
ing cedars and firs. “Mac, vou old 
scoundrel, careful now, not a misstep or 
a noise of any kind.” Three minutes 
later we stood on the floor of the canon. 


vid 
UL 


essayed 


Nearly opposite, and a few rods higher 


up, was a low ridge of earth and broken 
rocks that had been heaped there by a 
landslide. 
trees. [ts crest would be a vantage point 
and give us a view up the canon that 
might count in our favor. Stooping low 
we ran across the open space, jumped the 


little creek, that chafed its way among 


the rocks; then we carefully ascended 
the ridge to a point where a fallen tree 
offered a good hiding place, from which 


\ND 


On it grew a few scattering 


STREAM 


to take advantage of the alert animals we 
were trying to stalk. We looked up the 
canon and its broken, disjointed walls, 
“Did wesee anything?” Not a sign of life. 
It looked as though noliving creature had 


ever been there. We could see the 


of the elk where it entered some lo 
growth nearly across the canon floor 
from where we were, but we could not 
trace it further. We stood for a minut 


or more scanning every nook and corner 
of the immediate grounds, but no signs 
of the lordly game were to be seen. Near 
at hand and two hundred feet up the 
shelving slope of the canon wall, on my 
was a thick grove of small black 
pines. It was perhaps twenty rods long 
and ten rods wide. We tried to see into 
it, but the snow hung onto the limbs and 
lower growth so that no eye could pene- 
trate its secrets. “If they are in there 
and try to run out, we can empty the 
magazine among them easily enough, 
and, if they are not in there, we must 
hurry or they will get into the big wind- 
fall, not far above, and then all hopes of a 
chance at them will vanish.” Such was 
the line of the hunter’s reasoning, made 
wise by many an exciting triumph, and 
many a bitter disappointment in the days 
past, when we had been outwitted by the 
subtle cunning of an old buck or had 
squared scores with him. We stepped 
nimbly around the root of the fallen tree, 
and a few paces along the crest of the 
ridge. Suddenly there was a tremendous 
commotion-in that little tangle of baby 
pines, and a huge bull elk ran out and 
stopped broad side to me, not one hun- 
dred yards distant. We were neither 
taken by surprise nor were we exactl) 
ready for. such a turn of events, as we 
hardly believed the cover sufficient to 
hide such a band of big animals. Quick 
as thought we turned, raising the rifle to 
the shoulder at the same instant, but in 
doing so we stepped ona shelving rock, 
the foot slipped, and despite every effort, 
Oh for 


side, 


we went down onto the knees. 
some language, with which to express 
the anguish of the second’s time we were 
down. When we regained our feet we 
could see dark forms, down on the left, 
flitting like shadows out of that pine 
thicket, but we did not allow them to 
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divert the attention from the old bull. 
He was now on the full trot along the 
hillside over quite open ground, with his 
huge antlers thrown back over his 
shoulders and his nose high in the air, 
and quite one hundred and fifty yards 
away. We fired quick as lightning— 
Oh, what a fool! We had shot just as 
we would with the old Winchester and 
black powder—about two feet in front, 
and we saw the snow and gravel fly on 
hillside beyond, just those two feet 
ahead of the old villain. Then the 
hunter’s nerve returned, the eve flashed 
for a single second along the trim barrel 
of the little rifle; a short, jerky crack—an 
elk that staggered several steps side-wise, 
slipped and fell, and we turned like a 
flash to open the deadly battery on the 
others—those dark brown torms we had 
seen out of the corner of the eve. but 
they had disappeared in a ravine down 
which they ran into the canon, and we 
never saw them again. The old bull re- 
gained his feet, trotted a rod or two, 
tripped on a log and fell again. Still he 
struggled once more to his feet, tossed 
his antlers in defiance, but he was too 
weak to make another attempt to run. A 
moment he stood, a magnificent picture, 
clean cut against the white snow of the 
mountain sides, and then slowly sank to 
the earth in death. Never again was he 
to roam the hills and valleys, or swim the 
wide, rushing Clearwater, climb the vast 
heights of the mountains or rouse the ire 
of the unsuccessful hunter with his wily 
tricks. All this time Mac, my faithful 
hunting comrade, had stood by, wonder- 
ing what could be the matter with me 
when I fell down and then missed such 
an easy shot. He had been in at the 
death of so many victims of that Savage 
rifle that it seemed strange to him. But 
he resumed his confidence, and we went 





over to the fallen monarch. He was, 


indeed, a noble beast. His wide-spread- 
ing antlers, magnificently proportioned 
form, and shining, autumn love coat pre- 
sented an imposing sight, even to an old 
hunter. The elk was a four-year-old, 
but was fully developed, and had large 
horns for his age. We stood over him 
and gloried in the skill which had laid 
him low, for a few moments, and then 
felt reproach for the deed; for We could 
not carry even the hide or horns with us. 
The ponies were already overloaded, and 
much worn with their long months of 
mountain climbing. So we cut out about 
thirty pounds of the choicest parts and 
returned to camp. We_ saddled the 
ponies, broke camp, and were soon on 
our way, and in about five miles struck 
one branch of the famous Lo Lo trail. 
Hlere we met several half-starved pros- 
pectors who had been lost for two weeks 
in the mountains. We told them of the 
elk, and they sent ponies and men after 
the meat. My trail in the snow was so 
plain they could not miss it, and they, no 
doubt, feasted that night royally on fat 
elk meat. One of the poor fellows, who 
was evidently a green hand in those un- 
speakably rough mountains, and who 
showed the marks of his hardships on 
every square inch of his body, said: 
“Well, pard, we'll not forget you, and 
if it comes our chance next time, we'll 
give you a lift that will count.” And 
then, we started on the long ride to 
Spokane. That night while in camp 
beneath the wide-spread canopy of a 
grove of huge, yellow pines, Mac and 
I enjoved roast elk meat to the limit 
and the hunter's well-earned repose. The 
next day as we rode along the winding, 
picturesque, Lo-Lo trail, we resolved 
that the Clearwater country 


was the place 
where we would pitch our tent often. 












"es \ 
Chose who meet here are on neutral ground and speak a common languags 


The interests of true sportsmanship certainly do not de- 
True pend on loading up the pages of this and other sportsmen’s 
Sportsmanship publications with a Series of sermons to a host of patient and 
long suffering readers. Every man who reads sportsman’s litera- 
ture is more or less experienced, and ‘way back in his boyhood days he earl) 
learned to know and respect the common laws of sportsmanship. ‘Then, again, a 
sportsman is a trifle above the average in intelligence, and has as good ideas about 
the “higher sportsmanship” as any prosy pencil pusher, or the sportsman public 
in general. One may have the ability to discourse long and loud upon the sub- 
ject, while another may qualify to “say a heap” about it on paper. But the sports- 
man reader has his own ideas stored away in his innermost self, and though he 
may have nothing to say, he can think, “even as you and I.” He notices the 
failings of the novice, and aids him to outgrow his faults. His few kindly words 
of advice given at opportune moments do far more toward educating young and 
ignorant shooters than all the rantings of a score of preaching editors. Then why 
continue to prod him with a detailed harangue against the wrong-doers ‘These 
same editorials de much to antagonize the poorer class of shooters, and simply 
make it all the harder for the “dude sportsmen,” as well-to-do shooters are termed. 
The man who carries a gun of ancient pattern and whose position in life will not 
permit him to belong to a gun club or own the many little luxuries so dear to a 
sportsman’s heart, looks upon the subject of “higher sportsmanship” as a lot of 
rot, and the more he hears of it the more he dislikes his more fortunate brother 
sportsman. He imagines that the “swells” are trying to rob him of his only 
pleasure, and things are accordingly worse for sportsmen and game alike. Better 
far propound a little “horse sense,” and let our readers do the missionary work, 
as they certainly will, and have done, since Davy Crockett’s time. 


When you find a true sportsman, behold a man 


The fisherman reader will find nothing new or unusually 


Why Ri Rea saa -e Rsiegantt ge sic Piers Ae Mae : 
? interesting in this theme, for as far back as his fishing expert- 
Fishermen Sm, aes ‘ oe eee 
Fish ence goes, he has had and known his reasons for being a disciple 
1s. ‘ - 


of the rod and reel. but there are many, very many, who know 
not the pleasures derived from trips into the wilds after the wily little warriors of 
the piscatorial world. To some the returned angler has merely brought home a 
mess of fish, after a hard day’s work, which he might easily have bought and saved 
himself the exertion. What a poor unfortunate is such a person. Truly it must 
(82) 
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be hard to be born to live such an unappreciative life and to go through the world 
unaware of the existing benefits which are to be found in Nature’s ample lap. 
The fisherman who takes his outfit and hies away to woodland stream or lake, 
finds there not only a place where fish may be caught, but also a season of rest and 
recreation for his tired working day brain. The purling, babbling. cadence of the 
water as it laps and eddys ‘round his wading boots, or against the sides of his boat, 
is the sweetest of music to him, while the pure, fragrant air clears his brain and 
quickens his pulse, and fills his heart with a fervent love of the out-of-doors. All 
around him are the guileless and happy representatives of wild animal and bird 
life, one and all of them industriously enjoying every day of their skort lives. To 
this man off there by himself revelling in the pleasure of a few hours away from 
the grind and drive of every-day life, the symphony of the wind in the trees, the 
insect voices in the grass and foliage, and the rippling of the waters, constitute 
many melodies, and the music thus wrought, together with the inspiring environ- 
ment of sweet nature, carries him far above the prosy and tedious thoughts of a 
daily existence. The change is good for body as well as mind, and our fisherman 
friend is accordingly benefited by his occasional fishing trips. His associates in 
life find him more congenial, cheerful and content than he would otherwise be. 
He is accordingly a worthy and companionable friend, his nature is bright and 
sunny and he enjoys a following of admiring acquaintances. Then why should he 
not continue to fish on and on, until at last he is gathered home to the reward of 
all good fishermen? Every last trip to his favorite haunts with rod and creel adds 
just one more page to his ever increasing scrap-book of memories. Though it 
is “not all of fishing to fish” with him, still every “argument” sends his blood 
coursing through his aging veins with the buoyancy of youth, and he loves and 
respects the wee finny fighter battling so bravely at the end of his line. He takes 
no delight in killing the prize and often he evinces a twinge of regret that the 
little general's fighting days are over, when placing him in his creel. But all fishes 
must die sooner or later, and they cannot do better than to meet the inevitable at 
the hands of an angler. So to you, who “do not see the sense of fishing,” we will 
merely advise that you sneer not at the home going man in the habiliment of a 
fisherman. If you but knew it he has gauged you far better than you realize, 
while you know nothing of the pleasures he has derived from his outing, nor what 
you are missing in not being one of his kind—a nature loving student of wild life, 
a philosopher and above all a happy and contented fisherman. 


There’s a big difference between seven days of fishing and seven fishing days 


No doubt very few of our readers have tasted the joys of 


Hunting with still-hunting with a camera. Yet this is a sport which not only 
a Camera has its attractions, but has also its remunerations. ‘The camera 


“toting” hunter is far, far, above the soulless specimen-hunter. 
He seeks not to kill the harmless little wild rovers of the woods, nor to rob them 
of their posterity. His only aim is to make pictures, and pictures they are, for 
the man who goes afield with a camera, on a hunt for views from nature’s picture 
book, proves always a successful photographer. He takes more keen enjoyment 
in getting a good negative of a wee feathered specimen of bird life, a sprightly 
squirrel, or graceful little cotton-tail, than in reviewing the largest and finest col- 
lection any ornithologist ever owned. He has to work, and scheme, and wait, to 
get those pictures, and as he adds one by one to his ever growing collection, his 
love of the sport grows on him. It is a pastime which will furnish pleasureable 
enjoyment to every sportsman who is at a loss for something to do during the 
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off season of the summer months, and each and every picture will prove an attrac- 
tive and lasting souvenir of the few hours spent in the woods in securing it. 
for instance the warm June days when one cannot suppress a desire to stray off 
into the woods and “jes’ laze ‘round, as El Comancho would say. Could one 
want for better employment on such an expedition than an hour spent in enticing 
a squirrel within range of the camera, or waiting for a parent bird to return to 
her nest, on which the camera had been focused? In the hope that the informa- 
tion may be of use, we will here brietly point out the easiest way to get a few good 
It is essential to possess a long focus camera in order to 
hough one may get some very good pictures with the 


Take 


pictures of this kind. 
procure the best results, t 

ordinary drop front, stand — Bs using a long focus camera the picture can 
be made almost life size and the detail of the subject brought out in a surprising 
manner. Savy, for instance, vou have a long focus camera of a late pattern and vou 
wish to get a picture of a bird on the nest. Well, firstly, you must purchase about 
forty feet of small rubber tubing and a bulb sufficiently large to operate same, for 
the ordinary sized bulb on your camera will be too small. Then after attaching 
this to your camera and getting everything in readiness, approach the nest you 
have chosen as your subject. ‘The old bird, of course, will immediately fly away. 
Then set up your camera as close to the nest as may be, and after focusing it and 
arranging the shutter for an exposure, retire to the full length of your tubing, 
taking the bulb end with you, and laving the tube along the ground from the 
camera to your hiding place. If you have taken the precaution to partially con- 
ceal the camera with a few bits of grass or foliage. and remain quiet for a short 
time, the parent bird will soon return, when by simply squeezing the bulb, you 
may get a good picture of a nest full of fledglings stretching their eager necks for 
a possible worm, with the old bird perched on the edge of the nest: or perhaps 
it will be a picture of her carefully stepping down into a nest of pretty eggs. If 
you are a photographer you will, of course, work out many good and exceptional 
pictures in this way, and if this article has done anything toward moving vou to a 
pursuit of this pleasing and elevating pastime, we trust vou will be successful, and 
that we shall have the pleasure of receiving a few of vour best prints. 


When in waning years the memory fails, pictures serve to illustrate what's lost 
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DIOGENES THE FISHERMAN 


Riley M. Fletcher Berry 


[ was a queer, weather-beaten little row 
boat that was being rapidly brought by 
short. quick strokes to the western shore 

of Lake Bittern, and the man who rowed it 
was even more queer and weather-beaten 
looking than his boat. Quite as odd looking 
is either was an old tub which occupied the 
dec} space forward of the stern seat. The 
her furnishings of the boat consisted of an 


rt can for bailing, a cane pole and 





the lower half of a rusty tin bucket con- 


iz black, sandy earth and worms. As 
the boat touched the shore the man got out 
ff 


drew up his craft and made it fast with a 


certain elderly stiffness of activity 





heavy piece of an old stove. He was so busily 
occupied with this and an audible conversa- 
tion he was holding with himself that he did 
not hear the wheels of a light wagon which 
came almost noiselessly over the wire grass 
and to the water’s edge, nor the “Hello!” 
which rang out 

At a second shout the fisherman turned and 
put his hand to his ear. ‘“How’s that? How’s 
that?’ he exclaimed, looking around till his 
gauze encountered just above him the inter- 
ested eves of a man about sixty: his face 
round, framed with shaggy, gray hair. and 
with the stamp of cleverness and originality 
upon it. The stranger was looking down 
irom the wagon-seat into the tub of finny, 
flopping creatures with such an unmistakable 
expression of admiration and friendliness that 
the fisherman instinctively put his hand into 
the mossy tub half full of water and drew 
forth a string of shining black bass and bream. 

‘Beauties, ain’t they?” he exclaimed, hold- 
ing them up for inspection 

“Do you often have such luck?” asked the 
stranger 

‘Ever’ day.” returned the other, “that is. ef 
I don't ketch a bigger mess. Sometimes | 
get ’s many’s twenty different kinds. I’m a 
great pike ketcher en there’s few knows how 
to do that here—big ones, I mean; of course, 
anybody might happen to get small ones: 
mine’s never smaller ’n seven pounds en’ I 
have caught ’em twelve. Jest bonnet worms 
en’ shiners: that’s all I use fer bait 

“[’m not one that has any use fer spoons 
en’ flies.” he continued in his queer, jerky 
way I've lived here fifteen years now en’ 

om b 


studied fishin’ with poles en’ bait by the moon 
till! I know just how to do. Deer feeds with 


the moon, en’ fish has more ways than deer 


of doin’ things right. I know ever’ bit of 
shore en’ all the kinds of winds that ever 
blows, en’ where the fish goes when dif- 


ferent kinds of winds strikes the lake, so 


I always have good fishin’ at any sea 








on. I keep reg lar hours—fish from ‘bout 
four in the morning till eight er nine, from 
e\ o two en th’ afternoons te om 
four on till ‘bout dark, but it depends od 
deal « the moon Som nes I se i gators 
chasin’ the fis but they never bother m« 
had a pet one once, but him en’ my cat didn’t 
eagree. so I killed him, the ‘gator 
cat ketches fish, too, en’ hunts birds 
ht me in a nice quail last night. If 
there’s anything nice it’s quail on toast—good, 
t young quail, quick toasted bread’ en’ the 
richest kind o’ butter. My neighbor sent 
me over a cooked bird last week—but they're 


all gossips, en’ if I had money, I'd have a 





big place of my own, build a_ hig 
round it en’ paint on it so you could see it 
mile. ‘Preachers en’ Gossips Keep Out!’ 


Now, when I get a specially large ketch of 


fish—just before en’ after the change of 
moon—Where you from?” he asked suddenly 
The stranger, known to us as the “Doctor,” 
had come to Florida to escape the countless 
ills of humanity to which other people were 
subject. and wished of all things to look upon 
the face of no human being. There were 
few men who had his scientific knowledge 
and few who were so widely traveled and well 
known. This last fact was the sticking point 
and he escaped as often as possible to the 
wilds of Florida, where he spent his time 
fishing, swimming, studying gophers, snakes 
and other out-of-door creatures with most 
unaffected delight and calm enthusiasm: revel- 
ing in his freedom from his fellow men and 
philosophizing upon the common mistake 
or sin of not knowing Mother Nature, com- 
mitted by “those fools who live in cities and 
crave the artificial and ‘stimulating’ society of 
other idiots.” The simplicity of living and 
getting back to first principles, away from 
t 
bition was his idea of happiness. 


] 
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1 excitements and annoyances of petty am- 


In the fisherman he had accidentally stum- 
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led upe an individual whose tastes and 


mode of lie were as far removed from those 
‘lass as could well be imagined. 
and an hour's conversation had strengthened 
the sudden liking mutually felt from the mo 


ent each had discovered the other’s recogni 


on of the greatest combination on earth 
philosophizing and fishing (one and the same 
ng). and escape from the complexities o 
edern manners and customs. Also, they 
ound t oth had great talent for cooking 
d ( voth led es tinged more or ess 
dventures 
I] : had lived all over the United 
States, had n rich in Colorado and los 





and taken part in various other 


the Civil War 


stirt g scenes oO action ind had _ finally 

buried himself in the heart of the Florida 
. a jam 

pel = He Said Ss Name was Triggs 

Pr. t ] ¢ all "mT + 4 1 

s aid oO eel Ct all sure O t oul 


we cove 





do loss by dubbin; 
nN 

Phe Docte ume back from his drive with 
ll the enthusiasm of a scientific discoverer 


had arranged to enjoy 


he beauty of its 


sim 


accepting an invitation from the 


fisherman to spend a day and a night with 
him, thereby getting the variety of fishing 


atforded by the cycle of twenty-four hours. 
Doctor. “Tl 


provisions and all the 


I may stay a week,” said the 
newspapers 
for the man devours every kind 


that’s all 


I can collect, 
and 
I don’t want anything 


matter, it 
need. No, 
] 


know my opinion of those people who pack 


appears, 
else: you 


along all kinds of impedimenta and burden 
themselves for nothing. You needn't give me 


No, | didn't 


go up to the house; saw it though, and he’ll 


a blanket. for I won't take it. 


have all we need. Never saw a man in my 





life before that I was so sure had little enough 


to make him happy. There's true philosophy 
and happiness.” 

rhe 
society of his friend Diogenes until the day 
] and the 
But mean- 


Doctor was not to seek the congenial 


before the moon changed, as that 


day after were the best for fishing. 
time we met him once by accident and the 


Doctor introduced him on the spot. Diogenes’ 


was the very opposite of the Doctor's rounded 


form, youthful appearance, and easy, cosmo 


THE 





FISHERMAN 


politan manner. He 


His coat 





Was but oned 
up to his chin, and no rents were visible in 
cither coat or trousers so that he had a 
strangely neat < though his clothing had 














been soiled so long that their solid earthiness 
gave no hint of their original color His 
general brown dinginess of tone made one 
eel he was the ha y creation of an impres 
sionist come to ‘ Even his eves ad a 
sty look, but he never used glasses ugh 
vas, so the Doctor said, nea seventy 
His old brown felt hat was pull over 
ey t almost hid his ves d nearly 
et the straight beard w vas e noth 
1g so much as the coarse, reddish-brown, 
palmetto fibre t waggled with every word 
uttered irried on his arn n old 
eray-brown basket. in which were fish to be 
old in town, he said, covered witl unny 
sack that he must have brought out the 
\ with him ‘See 1 nd he 
spread out his poor, d-looking 
nds, palms down. “Snake bit me Don't 
know what kind. I was puttin’ my hands 


when a little bit of a snake 


own in the grass 


jumped up and just blew a spray of poison 


all over ‘em. ‘’Twouldn’t a felt any differ’nt 
I'd a put ’em in the fire. But the Doctor's 


re medy- poke root juice lats a great thing 


and they're a-gettin’ well now Talk about 


nal ever day 


snakes—I see a 
Yest day I see 


ust a-jumpin’ through the 


new one most 
a chicken 
Wisht I 
But 
whale-like fish he 


one with a head like 
gTass 
could call the names of everthing I see 
and the 


between snakes 


reported having caught since he had seen 
the Doctor, only the possession of the vo- 
eabulary of Alice in Wonderland could have 


accomplished it. 
\t last the Doctor’s 


retreat 


day arrived for the 


visit. and he left us for the lakeside 


of Diogenes According to agreement, we 


were to send for him at the expiration of 


1 


twenty-four hours, to see what his plans might 


be. As arranged, the Doctor was sent for, 


| the road, a 


ut was discovered already on 
third of the way home, and said he preferred 
to walk the rest of it also. He likewise ex- 
hibited a preference for standing room for a 
meal or two after his return to semi-civiliza- 
“Slept on bare boards and rolled onto 


When he 


had recovered his good humor sufficiently. we 


tion 


a fish bone.” he explained briefly 








gradually got him to relate his recent prac- 
tical experience with “Simplicity of Living. 
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“Of course, I went on this little exped 
tion to study the old fellow more than any 
thing else,” said the Doctor, “but there’s one 
sure thing: he either doesn’t catch as many 
fish as he says he does, or he didn’t want 


to give away the secret of his science to me; 


that may explain why we caught only four 


small fish. And he can’t sell as much as he 
professes, or else he’s a miser; I hardly think 
he drinks up his money. Anyhow, we didn't 
have anything to eat besides what I took and 
those four miniature fish and a few sweet po 
tatoes, and he both devoured my things and 
talked like a starving man, dwelling chiefly 
on the wonderful dishes he could concoct, and 
listening with gloating looks to my reminis 
cences of things culinary. We fished for thos« 


dark, nearly got 


four miserable bream til 
swamped with his wobbling, splashing old tul 


in the boat, and then he prepared supper: 
made the coffee in the rusty, worm-bait bucket 
at a filthy, sooty old fireplace, and talked me 
to death all the while 

“The cobwebs overhead were thick as 
smoke and stretched from one wall to the 
other. When he untied my parcels of coffee 
and bacon, he just tossed the strings up into 
the air, and there they stayed, only the ends 
hanging conveniently down. 1 was _ pretty 
tired, and ready to go to sleep, but I declare 
if that confounded old fool hadn't pulled just 
abeut three handfuls of Spanish moss for my 
bed. It was too dark to go out to find more, 
so I stuffed what there was under my head for 
a pillow, and lay down on the dirtiest, hard 
est floor I ever felt in my life. Never slept a 
wink. Those tame spiders came down from 
their webs and crawled all over me, and the 
wind came up through the cracks in the floor 
like Arctic blasts. I got up before daylight 
and took a plunge in the lake—something 


\ND 
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Diogenes said he had never done in the fii 
teen years he had lived there—and decided | 
had a very important paper to write on mus 
cwlar rheumatism—the quicker the bette: 


“Oh, yes, the old fellow urged me to stay 





and to come again; said he hadn't seen any 
one for a long time he got on so ‘fine’ with 
and that he would be over next week, a day 
or two before Christmas. with some fish for 
our ‘big dinner; think he has some notion 
we may ask him to join us. When he comes, 


buy his fish, give him every newspaper on the 
; ; | 


place, some Christmas tobacco—anything 
all, but for Heaven's sake tell the old iss [ve 
gone North.” 

\ telegram the very next day forced the 
Doctor, much to our regret. to wing his w 
northward sooner than he had expected, and 


we were entrusted with such messages and 
finfinished business as he had leit bel l 
including the extending of his “regrets” te 


Diogenes 


One morning just before the date set for 
the old fisherman’s return call my husband 


and I were pushing the nose of ot 


= 


ght 
boat close along the shore of a secluded 
pecket of Lake Bittern, about a quarter of 
mile from the cabin of Diogenes, whom we 
had failed to find at home, and had each in 
turn landed several fine black bass, when my 
broad-bladed paddle was suddenly arrested 
by the exclamation, “Hung up!” Working 
the boat to a clear space among the bonnets 
about thirty feet away, into which my husband 
had cast, we found that the surprising “snag” 
upon which the hook had caught in so favor 
able and clear a place as the hole among the 
bonnets had appeared to be, was a long, taper 


ing, explanatory, barrel net 




















LAKE CHELAN 


Rollin E. Smith 








and Dakota, the bre 


vad 





neso 
\lps rd the s of Switzerlane ns Lont he ere nge of the 

than with our own mountains ( iN es t rr ranges, the dust 

veautifu es. though be it iid to the ed d Iry ss Oo ‘ si¢ Bend country of east- 

New England, that it takes a proper prid Washington, ut we com » the majes 

1 | Champ and Lake George Pix > Columbia, at the for of the Cascades 
ire then you will, Lake George trans vhere for untold centuries it has beat unavail- 
nted to the heart of the Cascade mountains ngly, on its course to the sea, and goes 
fés of precipitous cliffs like Rogers iround because it cannot go through them 
Slide nd mountain aiter mountain rising Here we stop, and the town is Wenatche, 
vater’s edge to soar heavenward the nearest railroad point to our destination 
Phot a HW". Nico 
TEE LAKE LOSES ITSELi THE DISTANT HILI 
until they pierce. the clouds—if there were Lake Chelan lies forty miles to the northward, 
any to pierce—in that wonderfully blue its foot three miles from the Columbia \ 
and clear sky, and covered perpetually with steamboat runs up the river from Wenatche, 
snow. Imagine this, and you have Lake with more or less regularity, and this, by all 
Chelan. There is a difference, however, and I means, is the way to go. The short voyage up 
will be fair to the eastern lake, whose beaut the Columbia is worthy of a full description, 
fully wooded shores are not duplicated in and to touch upon it slightingly, as 1 should 
Chelan; there the mountain sides are some have to do to say aught of it, would be more 
what bare, though picturesque. inexcusable than to slight it altogether. 

But some one may ask, “Where is this The landing-place nearest the lake is a little 
western lakes that rivals the almost unrivalled town on the sandy, barren and sun-baked 
Horicon Lake of Cooper?” Equally far riverbank among high and desolate-looking 
north. but a continent divides them. Taking — hills——Chelan Falls it is called. Between here 
a mighty leap, we cross the Great Lakes, the and the town of Chelan, at the foot of the 
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lake, three miles away, the outlet of the lake end of the lake there are a few ranches o1 
comes leaping and tumbling down a series of | farms. Were it not for prospectors and 
falls and rapids. Lakeside, a hamlet half a miners, the upper end of the lake would no 


doubt still be left to its original wildness; 


without them, probably, steamboats would 

never have polluted its waters. Two or thre 

little steamboats, one a “mail-boat,”’ make 

trips up to the head of the lake. Tourists 

lave begun to find their way there, and 

small hotel at “Moore’s Point,” fourteen miles , 


from the head, has a few summer boarders 


I met a friend at Lakeside, and we rowed 
up the lake. We camped on the shore at 
night, and thus consumed two days and a hali 
in going three-quarters of the distance to the 

Pictures are so much more vivid than any 
«description can be that I will use this means 
to show, in a small way, what the visitor may 
expect to see. The illustrations are repro 
ductions from photographs taken by my 
friend, Mr. James W. Nicol, who for som« 


years has made his home on the lak: By 





“*WE CAMPED ON THE LAKE 
i. . ake as » ) son — by t x ‘ > 
mile up the lake, ptiadicn: objective point. inclination he is a sportsman, and, therefore, 
reached from the river by wagon. From 


finds this a congenial country, for the hunting 


Lakeside I was to go some fifty miles up the 
lake by row-boat, almost to its head. 
Standing at the foot of the lake one sees at 
once its widest, shallowest and warmest part 
The hills here on all sides might be mount 
ains anywhere else; and, indeed, to the new 
comer, they appear so, but to one coming 
down from the upper waters, where there are 
“sure-enough”’ mountains, these great rolling 
hills dwindle to insignificant “unevenness.” Th 
lake is lost around a point of hills some six 
or eight miles away, and here it widens out to 
vhbout four miles, its greatest width \t its 
foot it is not deep, and in 





moderates in temperature—it 
to get warm—so that one may enjoy a plung: 
and a short swim. The water is as clear as 
that of Lake George and as soft as melted ic 
From here, three niles from the Columbi: 

this wonderful | l 
seventy miles into the most rugged 
very rugged Cascades \s it winds in and out 


the mountains, the canyon which is its 





bed becomes narrower and deeper, and_ the 


her and higher 





peaks rise highet | higher ** L00 WN THE CAN 

Reaching back as it does into otherwis is fair and the fishing excellent; by birth 
almost inaccessible regions, it affords an eas Kentuckian, therefore a gentleman by in 
means of travel to prospectors and trappers stinct; by occupation a prospector part of tl 
A few cabins have been built along the shore. time, and amateur photographer all the time 
at the mouths of streams, and at the lowe: His post-office is Moore, Lake Chelan: and 























OLD WINTER SLEEPS 


think, he could supply any one who might de 
sire it with photographs of this beautiful 
region. 

Up near the head of Lake Chelan is one 
of the most delightful places that a hay-fever 
victim ever spent an August. There is ap 
parently no vegetation that is inimical to his 
happiness, and the weather is a continuous 
source of thanksgiving. During my stay of 
several weeks, the sun came up each morning 
in a clear and brilliant blue sky, bluer and 
clearer than ever smiled down upon New 
England or the Atlantic States, and the air 
was dry, yet fresh and invigorating to a de- 
gree that made just living a pleasure. For 
the artist, the photographer, the angler, or the 
hay-fever sufferer, a few weeks in summer on 
Lake Chelan is a revelation and an inspira- 
tion to live a little longer. 

The sportsman who would kill a mountain 


vat, and who is willing to climb mountains 


that were never meant for climbing, can have 
sport to his liking here in the fall. Although 
there are no celebrated peaks, the sportsman 
who reaches the home of the goats will have 
reason to call himself a mountain climber in 


all seriousness. In going for goats one day. 


* 
me 


we passed up through the 
shown in one of the illustratior 


to look back just at the point 


photograph was afterwards 





was barely visible tu s 
smooth floor of the car wh R 
bed of a small 1 sun 
winter, but a few weeks p Oousliv a 





swept down this narrow canyon, caus 
cloudburst on the mountain above, sw 
rocks, earth, underbrush, trees, eve 
that grew or lay in the gorge, in one 


mass twenty feet high into the lake 


below the mouth of the canyon saw 
stump of a pine tree. twelve inches 


ameter, that had grown in a 
the force of tl 


with the face of the rock, as smoothly 


sawed. When I walked up the canyon 


little stream that gurgles down could 


been crossed at almost any point by 
so insignificant had it become ag: 
rage of the moment 

Lake Chelan, with its pure air. cl 


the blue sky mirrored in its depths 
spot if you are in search of a delightful 


to spend a delightful outing 


OLD WINTER SLEEPS 


Old Winter sleeps! His icy hand 
Chills not our own; his winds are sti 
His footsteps tread not o’er the hil 
Old Winter sleeps with all his band 


And while he sleeps soit-beaming 


Woo all the buds to life again 
(And all the blooms of Summer's t1 
Seem ‘bout to de the d 


1e water had shaved off 
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SrrRiPpED 


OLD NEGATIVES REPRINTED 


El Comancho 


VENING shades were creeping into the 
air—a dull, heavy air that was soaked 
with a ten-days’ rain. 

There was a valley, flanked on each side 
gray-blue hills, that dripped with 
their tat 


with misty, 


the wetness. Gray clouds trailed 


tered skirts in slow-moving ranks across the 
wet woods and sifted misty drops of rain down 
on the greenery. Here and there a stray hem 
lock rose up through the growth and made a 
point of darker gray on the billowy sky line 
of the hills—just enough to break the same 
ness of the curve which came down on each 
side until it ended at the lighter gray of the 
Gray 


stream twisting along among the hills. 


ness was everywhere—the sky of luminous 


the hills a dirty gray and the river a 


gray, such as one sees in freshly 


broken cast iron. 


Standing by the water edge, a man, cast 


ing and recovering his hook, casting again, 


unmindiul of the faint sound of rain falling 


on multitudes of leaves, giving no heed to 
the trickling water that formed in pools at 
did not 


fished and 


cach corner of his oilskin coat. He 


see the grayness of things as he 


enjoyed life there in the valley. 

By and by, another darkness crept into the 
gray, and red fires flared up among the hills 
and waved in fantastic open-air dance at the 
iron pipes—natural-gas flames 


end of rusty 


these to aid the toilers in the wet valley—the 


turned night into day and 


ones whose work 


day into night, for work must not stop at 


times, even though darkness comes over the 

land. 
When 

hills the 


lighted his pipe and picked up his load of 


these fires waved against the misty 


fisher packed his rod in its case, 


freshly caught fish. Soon he was gone into 


the misty grayness of things, and loneliness 


came as the night grew. The flare of burning 


gas became only a misty, red, intangible glow 


against the darkness, and all the river shone 


like a moving mass of molten silver. 


That is my picture of one evening in Penn 


sylvania, where the Alleghany River winds 


about among the hills and valleys that are 


very picturesque with their gaunt oil well 


derricks, their gas flares and their honey 


combed sides, where coal comes out to fill 


the cars and waiting barges in the current. 
It is queer and very smelly with the odor of 
country, but hunters and 


oil, this tumbled 


fishers dwell there, too. 


When the creeping tide came flowing in and 
the man who knew gathered 
hard, 


braided line, with its big hook and long leader. 


the sun hung low, 
together the short, stiff rods, the stout 
its singing reel and leaden sinker. These, t: 

egcther with a can of squirming blood worms, 
la 


sea-ooze of the 


homes in the 





tely wrested from their slimy 


mud flats, he put into the 

















boat and invited me to hold down the back seat. 

Across the lonely grass island came the 
clacking cries of shore birds that haunt the 
border world where the sea meets the land, 
and as we voyaged toward the eddies, the 
small, still voice of the tide came to us in 
a message of peace and latent power. It was 
all very pleasant and very soothing to be thus 
floating, while the tide came in and brought 
the great sea bass his evening meal of killies 
and other things that fishes like. 

The sun dipped lower and still lower, until 
it sunk just where the Hudson meets the sea, 
and our boat voyaged steadily, and behind it 
trailed the long line, with its sharp hook half 
hidden in festoons of blood worms to tempt 
the great sea bass. 

But no sea bass came that time. Only once 
or twice they rent the blood worms to shreds 
without finding the hook and then a weakfish 
hung himself on the barb and came gasping 
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in over the stern—so silvery, so beautiful that 
it seemed a shame to end his life at the end 
of a fisher’s line. 

Back and forth we trolled until red lights 
and green ones shone in colored paths from 
passing vessels afar across the water clear 
to the side of our boat, and journeyed silently 
out into the darkness and solitude of the 
Atlantic, and left us trolling in the raceways 
between the grass islands. 

“The tide has served,” said the man who 
knew. 

Then we turned toward shore and journeyed 
tc the dock, and left the big sea bass till an- 
other time. 

But I somehow like to remember that pic- 
ture taken there on the seaward edge of Long 
Island, where New York City would be built 
if the water was not a bit too shallow—a fea- 
ture that has left the sea bass his raceways 
and his feeding-grounds there at Carnarsie. 


ut 


SPIRIT LAKE 


The hunter shifts his light canoe 
From shore to shore to bait his 

While on and on the waves pursue 
The gust that shakes and loudly flaps 

The fisher’s sail. Unto each blast 

The boats careen, though anchored fast, 
Along the sandy, winding shore, 

The belts of pine trees shut the sight 
From distant prairie, and the reach 

Of wheat fields stretching to the night. 
How fair the lake with its red chain 
Of shore, and gusty leagues of plain! 


iraps, 


No more the Indian’s smoke-wreath joins 

The dismal cloud-rack sweeping by; 
Nor Sioux, or brave Assiniboines, 

A moment pause its waters nigh— 
Only the wind from lands of snow 
Benumbs the hands of those that row. 

The raven shuns the oaken spray; 

And only here the silly loon 

Breaks from the shadows dark and gray, 
And with wild laughter hails the moon 

Emerging from the eastern wave 

To set above the dead Chief's grave. 


A shadow-wraith is often seen 

Within the shelter of the pine 
That overlooks the waters green 

And casts far out its splintered line. 
The whistling reeds are bent and bare 
Above the green the grasses wear. 

The Spirit Chief from out its tide 
Arises at the midnight hour; 

And they who watch may see him ride 
Within his birch-boat near the shore. 

And then sweet bells ring out apace, 

As sweet as those of St. Boniface. 


This Spirit Chieftain loved their note. 
Was he not once the mission’s care? 

And even now those sweet chimes float 
To summon his wild soul to pray’r. 

The seeds of Truth, however sown, 

In time will grow, their sower gone. 
Though sweet the singer’s numbers were, 

The Past, alone, repeats their strain. 
However good the voyageur, 

His righteous works, alone, remain. 
Behold, on Hist’ry’s pages glow 
The pristine light of “long ago.” 


A quiet veauty lingers o’er 
This sylvan lake amid the pines; 
And though the red men shun its shore, 
The whites drop from their boats their lines, 
And by the light of pine-knots, strike 
With spears the black-bass and the pike. 
In summer twilights, when its brow 
Reflects the glory of the sun, 
he rustic maid with cheeks aglow 
Goes out to meet her promised one; 
And there she sees within his eyes 
Her loving heart’s one Paradise. 


—ARTHUR E. SMITH 








IN describing the evolution of an angler, I 
called attention to the caricatures, of the high 
art, so called, of the dude angler with his fine 
outfit and diminutive fish, as compared with 
a cub of a barefooted boy, with his alder 
pole and long string of trout. I call attention 
to this subject again for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the fact—that, barring cases where 
there was no opportunity, there never was 
and never will be, a high-art angler—the so- 
called “dude angler’—who did not commence 
People upon 
comparing these cuts know that the thor- 
oughly outfitted angler in the cartoon, at the 
same period of his life, would have been fairly 
represented by the cut of the boy, or that the 
boy looks and acts just as he did when he 
was a boy, or that they are in effect one and 
the same, but in different periods of evolu- 
tion; the dude being in the higher or advanced 
stage, with the greater skill acquired by ex- 
perience. The artist’s work, as well as the 
ignorance of those who applaud his efforts, 
provokes a The concep- 
tions of this artist and his efforts are similar 
to those of the artist who painted a lake shore 
which 


angling as a barefooted boy. 


smile of derision. 


view and called it “lake George,” in 
was seen fishermen with their fishing seines 
making a heavy haul of red lobsters. 

The discussion of the’ barefooted boy-angler 
brings up reminiscences, sweet memories of 
beautiful scenes and delightful events of the 
long ago, yet fresh and green in the memory, 
kept so by frequent revelries in day dreams; 
and mental vision 


anglers’ contemplations 
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going over scenes and incidents of the last 
half of the forties and through the fifties— 
my boyhood and early manhood years. This 
inspires a synthetical mood, and the passing 
in review of scenes and incidents of an almost 
unbroken chain of events from thence down 
to the close of the century, with speculations 
on other like events and scenes yet to come— 
a long chain of links of communion with 
nature and dallying with the speckled beau- 
ties, whose companionship purifies, ennobles 
and enthralls. 

Has the golden age of the angler passed 
away? The advance of civilization, and with 
it the development and improvement of the 
country, the increase of population, the up- 
building of towns and cities, the opening up 
of farms and the establishing of homes, where 
there was wilderness, plain or prairie, unde- 
veloped by the hand of man, and the overrun- 
ning of streams by anglers, and the vicious 
destruction of the fish by heartless vandals, 
tend to indicate that it has. The limitation of 
the sport to expensive preserves or the com- 
pelment of its devotees to make long, expen- 
sive journeys, limits the pleasures of angling 
to the few who are favored by fortune and 
Mars. Yes, destroys the enjoyment of it, ex- 
cept for those who have the means to obtain 
it. No humane man, no man with the nature 
and feelings that make up the true angler, 
could sit down, eat and enjoy a hearty meal 
in the presence of hungry men without food 
or the means of obtaining it. Neither can 
an angler enjoy his outing if he is conscious 

















FIFTY YEARS 


of other meritorious anglers being deprived 
of their recreation, in some form or other, 
deprived of mental food obtainable only in this 
favorable recreation in sufficient quantity and 
of a brain-nourishing quality that make life 
enjoyable. 

Often, when contemplating and 
the sad condition of the 
which is emphasized by a comparison with 
the streams of forty, fifty or more years ago, 
and even with the streams of twenty-five and 
thirty years ago, I have often lingered on the 
brink of doubt, and almost fell into the be- 
lief that our glorious, invigorating art was 
rapidly fading away, but I was always drawn 
back by a firm conviction that in the economy 
of civilization angling was an essential edu- 
cational factor, the great means of 
developing and raising our people to a high 
moral and intellectual plane through their 
recreations. A without recreations 
would soon relapse and become a people with- 


realizing 


streams of to-day, 


one of 


people 


out intelligence. Recreations, pastimes, are 
as essential as the schools, and the hours of 
a school without periods for play would be 
like a life without sunlight, without which. 
they could not thrive or accomplish the pur- 
poses for which they were established. 

But can the streams and the sport be 
restored? The future alone can answer. Yet 
I am confident that we are passing through a 
period of depression and not lapsing into 
permanent decay, and the revival has begun, 
and that the golden era of the angler is 
in the future, not in the past. The rapid ad- 
vances made in public opinion and the ener- 
getic action taken by the legislatures of many 
States, and particularly the efficient work done 
by the Fish Commissions of many sections, 
efficient because backed 
which is maintained by business interests and 


by public opinion, 


general welfare of the community. All of 
which indicates unmistakably that we are 
rapidly returning to a condition like the 


halcyon days of yore, which now seem to be 
coming back again to the barefooted boy with 
his alder pole and his big string of trout, 
and the angling dude with his fine outfit and 
one little fish. 

It has been my fortune in the great drama 
of life to considerable time, 
each of these roles, and to have played these 


assume, for a 
parts, and my friends encourage me in the 
belief that I did each fairly well. As a “bare- 
foot,” I know I did fairly well, and I know I 





WITH A FLY G5 
could and did get the trout, and as a dude, or 
high-art angler, I am still at it and doing the 
best I know how. 

It may be that the barefooted boy could 
beat the old dude; in things dropped and for- 
gotten, no doubt, he could, but in the higher 
branches of the art he could not compete. 
These two characters are so dissimilar, there 


can be no fair comparison made, their 
methods and their purposes are different, they 
do not belong to the same class. Their 


methods differ, there has been an evolution; 
one represents the tadpole stage, the other 
In matters pertaining to the curri- 
culum of the grammar school, among the 
most stupid of the scholars there can be found 
those who would readily outstrip or confound 
the Nestor of the bar, or in a competitive 


the frog. 


examination come out ahead of a whole score 
of doctors of divinity, although the lawyers 
and the doctors of the church, in their day, 
may have stood at the head of their classes in 
that same grammar school. The one in the 
higher place will more nearly fill the lower, 
than the one in the lower place will fill or 
perform the functions of the higher place, 
and so in all the affairs of life. 

The boy, be it understood, is not barefooted 
at all times, only when he is after trout, or 
out of the range of vision of his fond parents, 
who think he is made of such superior clay 
that his tender feet will be injured by a con- 
When 
he gets free from that restraint, which, if con- 
stantly applied, would make a wooden man 
of him, he simply lets the human nature that 
him have he 
child of nature and a student of her wonderful 


tact with the bosom of mother earth. 


is in control, and becomes a 
mysteries, and enters into the enjoyment of 
an earthly paradise, an intoxication caused 
by the refining and expanding process that is 
developing his better faculties. 
Note the marked external 


of 


and 


changes in the 


evolution an angler—changes physical, 


mental moral, in manners, dress and 


methods, from early boyhood to young man- 
Middle life, then tottering 
See the old and the young angler 


hood. decrepit, 
old age. 
How unlike they are 
The light of 
life, contentment and happiness glows alike 
with the same radiance from their eyes. The 
hearts of both are still young, and both, with 
equal fervor, pursue the favorite recreation. 
Age is forgotten by one, and its advantages 


on the stream together! 
and yet how much the same. 
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cease to be admired by the other—the boy 
is more manly, and the man more childlike 
and guileless. 

Do you know that I have seen, or fancy 
that I often see, strenuous efforts upon the 
part of men when on the stream to still be 
boys—not in feeling alone, for that is com- 
mon to us all, but in actions, dress, and in 
all external appearance—men at other times 
dignified, sedate and often morose, turned 
into mirth-loving, jolly boys, who want to 
fish as they used to fish in the barefooted 
period of their lives, barring alone the fine 
tackle and high-art methods into which they 
grew. Many of them of the most refined, 
almost effeminate, natures, as well as men of 
the strongest mentality—judges, lawyers, min- 
isters, doctors, scientists, laymen and profes- 


sionals, among them some unique characters, ~ 


and they were all high-art anglers. Three or 
four of these might be selected by the car- 
toonist for sittings. Two judges, one minis- 
ter and one scientist, let me describe without 
naming them, to avoid shocking, not them, 
but their friends with sensitive nerves. They 
were all true amphibians. 

The dress of the judges and the minister 
consisted each of a straw hat, flannel shirt, 
suspenders and flannel trousers; the trousers 
were rolled above the knee. One of the judges 
used but one suspender, rarely wore a hat 
and always kept his shirt sleeves rolled above 
his elbows. Each of these anglers presented 
an overgrown counterpart of the barefooted 
boy in the cartoon, except that all of them 
carried creels, light bamboo rods and fine 
tackle. It was a metamorphosis worth wit- 
nessing to see this barefooted, bareheaded 
angler judge when on the stream and see 
him a week later, with his sun-peeled red 
nose, maintaining the most exact judicial pose 
and dignity on the bench with his colleagues 
in judicial robes, conceded by bench and bar 
to be among the ablest jurists of the age. 

The scientist is known so well as such and 
as a high-art angler that I will take the risk 
of giving offence in naming him; the risk will 
be less when I state that in addition to the 
apparel worn by the others, he wore a pair of 
ventilated shoes, that is, shoes with openings 
near the soles, to let the water out and the 
air in. Like the others, he, too, was a true 
amphibian, indifferent as to whether he was 
on the bank or in the stream, knee deep or 
chin deep, and, wherever the currents would 
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permit, in the ice-cold water of the Nepigon, 
where I met him, up near the Arctic divide. 
I refer to Dr. Robert Morris, one of the most 
eminent surgeons of the age, an expert among 
experts with rod and fly. With a knowledge 
of fish and beasts, and birds and insects, of 
water, earth and air, beyond that possessed 
by any man I ever met on an outing, as well 
as one of the most congenial of camp com- 
panions, always seeking, as a naturalist, for 
more information, cheerfully giving a quart 
for a thimbleful. In heart and spirit such 
men never grow old, they are always happy, 
made so in their avocation of making others 
happy and enjoying life. 

These are specimens of high-art anglers that 
the witless cartoonists seek to ridicule, and 
that the many thoughtless readers, not know- 
ing that the points apparently made in the 
comparisons between the boy and the man, 
are lacking in all the elements of truth, and 
have no basis in facts to laugh at. 

It may not be amiss, as they are so free in 
giving vent to their sentiments about anglers, 
to let these would-be satirists know in what 
estimation they are held by the lovers of the 
gentle art. 

For two and a half centuries they have pro- 
voked the pity and the scorn of anglers—pity 
that they are so shallow and insipid, that 
they do not comprehend that by the exposure 
of their ignorance, they reveal in themselves 
a malignant disposition to bring into disre- 
pute and make the subject of ridicule to the 
lovers of an innocent and health-giving recre- 
ation, showing that they are of a depraved 
nature, that derives its greatest pleasure by 
giving pain and annoyance to their fellow 
creatures, and scorned and shunned as is the 
most malodorous of animals, because of their 
offensive and contaminating presence. 

Father Izaak—Part First, chap. 1, first 
day—expresses his opinion of them, and this 
opinion is concurred in by all of his disciples. 
He says: “Tt is an easy thing to scoff 
at any art or recreation; a little wit mixed 
with ill-nature, confidence and malice will do 
it, but though they often venture boldly, yet 
they are often caught, even in their own trap, 
according to that of Lucian, the father of the 
family of scoffers. Lucian, well skilled in 
scoffing, this hath writ: 


‘Friend, that’s your folly which you think 
your wit; 
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This, you vent oft, void of both wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when yourself you jeer.’ 


“If to this you add what Solomon says of 
scoffers, that ‘they are an abomination to 
mankind,’ let them that think fit scoff on, and 
be scoffers still, but I account them enemies 
to me and all that love virtue and angle- 
ing. iu 


BUMMER 
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This from the pen of a man whose name 
for centuries throughout the civilized world 
has been a synonym for virtue, good will and 
contentment. I would recommend the read- 
ing, by the authors of these cartoons, of the 
“Complete Angler,” but for that we are ad- 
monished that it is useless to throw pearls 
before swine. They would not understand or 


appreciate it 


(CONTINUED. ) 
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THE BUMMER DOG 


I've a friend ‘ats got a dog, 

’N’ he’s a nawful dog to bum, 

Jes gets orneryfied ’n’ figets, 

Slips ’is collar all alone, 

By hisself ’ith ’is paws, 

"N’ goes off ’n’ stays away 

Somers fer ’bout three weeks ma‘be, 
*Nen comes home agen some day. 


Guess ‘at dog ‘as got more friends aroun’ 
‘At knows ’im same as me, 

‘Cause he’s such a friendly yowler, 

"N’ talk about big—say, gee 
He’s a great big striped, yaller feller, 
"N’ heavy zs a man, 

Jumps ’roun’ like a cow or sompin’, 
Bark—you bet ’e can. 





My friend ‘at owns ‘im says ‘e wishes 
‘At I'd take ’im home, 

But, golly he’s a nawful eater, 
Oughter see ’im knaw a bone. 

‘Ey allus haf to keep a watchin’ 

“At Val doesn’t run away, 

‘Nen at las’ ’e skips ’n’ fools ’em, 


r 


allus comes back agen some day 
—Epwarp H. Cavi 
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AN OLD-TIME BOYS’ COON HUNT 


T. E. Kinney 


WILL try in a modest way to relate one of 

many enjoyable coon hunts which I par- 

ticipated in when I was a boy some twelve 
years old. It happened in Eastern Illinois, 
near Danville, where I was reared. When the 
town was not large enough for me, I would 
hie myself to an old friend and distant rela- 
tive of my father’s by the name of Perry 
O'Neal, whom I always called Uncle Ped. 
Uncle Ped was always glad to see “Tucker,” 
as I was called, and we made a good team. 

On this vacation I arrived there early in 
the spring and Uncle Ped persuaded me to 
start to school. The schoolhouse was about 
half a mile from his place, and it was called 
“Haw Buck ’ as that part of 
the country was known as “Haw Buck,” and 
I have never heard of any other name for it. 
Uncle Ped had a nephew named Oliver Bal- 
lah, who always went by the name of “Obb.” 
He was of my age, and we were fast friends. 
He had a friend by the name of George Tate, 
also about our age, and we made a trio hard 
to beat. 

We made it very interesting for the school- 
marm, as we called her, but Obb always man- 
aged to keep from getting thrashed. Poor 
George everlastingly caught it, as he had no 
ability to get out of trouble. 

I was the runt of the bunch, and somewhat 
old for my age, and a thrashing was a very 
frequent occurrence. The schoolmarm was 
a little bit of a thing, and exceedingly kind- 
hearted. Well, I never got a lick amiss, and 
I presume I deserved many I did not get. 
I would laugh when I would get thrashed, 
and tell the boys it was only a dusting for my 
coat. 

George was the owner of a famous coon 
dog called “Old Drum.” He was none of 
those famous lightning wind-splitters you read 
so much about to-day; but he was one of 
those old-timers of thirty years ago, with ears 
as large as a saddle flap, a voice like a steam- 
boat whistle and knew nothing but to hunt 
coon and ’possum. 

I was the happy possessor of an old musket; 
one of those that the tube screwed straight 
into the barrel, and, of course, I brought out 
my gun, as I would rather have left my 
clothes in town than to have left that old gun. 

Many a night did we three boys put in 
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hunting coons. The night I started in to de- 
scribe was in “roasting-ear time.” Obb, 
George and I got ouf paraphernalia ready, 
which consisted of the old musket, a bottle 
of powder, a bottle of No. 1 shot, about two 
newspapers for wadding, percussion caps, an 
axe, an old, discarded coffee-pot with the leaks 
stopped up with rags drawn through them, 
about a dozen eggs, which we had managed 
to collect together in said coffee-pot, a little 
box of pepper and salt, a little box of butter 
and a good supply of matches. The rest of 
the came tous. 
Old Drum was in good trim, as we took as 
good care of him as anybody would of a race 


provisions mysteriously 


* horse. 


We started at dusk and went west through 
a big sugar camp, and struck into the Big 
Vermilion River bottom, which was the best 
place for coon. We were out something like 
an hour, when old Drum began to Bay. We 
sat down on a log to rest and wait until he 
treed, which we felt would not be 
we were certain it was a very fresh trail, it 


long, as 
being so early in the evening. It was a still, 
warm night, and I believe you could have 
He simply 
made the woods ring, and there were three 
anxious kids perched on a log like turtles, 
waiting for him to tree. I presume it was 
not more than thirty or forty minutes until 
we were relieved of our anxiety, and when the 
lorg-listened-for bark came that told us the 
coon was treed, there was a scramble, and the 
way we went through the not 
much trouble to us. It was fully half a mile 
to the tree, and we had to cross a small patch 
of corn, and found our dog had him up a 
tree some eighteen inches through, and close 
to the river. We built a large fire and tried 
to shine him, but we could not locate him, so 
we fell to chopping and were not long in 
felling the tree. 

Obb held the dog until the tree struck the 
ground, and then old Drum jumped on the 
trunk of the fallen tree and made for the top. 
The coon was well up in the top, and when 
the tree fell, the top of it was not more than 
twenty feet from the edge of the water. Mr. 
Coon made that way, and old Drum caught 
him close to the water, but before we could 
get to them, both coon and dog were in the 


heard that old dog four miles. 


woods was 
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water. The coon was a very large one, and 
was giving the dog much the worst of it, and 
I fully believe he would have drowned old 
Drum if he had not had some assistance. I 
could not see the dog get the worst of it, so 
I plunged in and tried to get the coon by the 
tail to pull him out. 

It was dog, “Tucker” and coon, then coon, 
“Tucker’ and dog. The coon 
drowning the dog, and the dog came near 
drowning me, but finally I got Mr. Coon’s 
tail. Old Drum had him by the throat, and 
we got him on dry ground and sent him t 
coon heaven in short order. I tell you, I 
felt as if I had been through a corn-sheller. 
It would have taken four yards of court-plaster 
to cover the scratches. 

We rested a few minutes and started on in 
a westerly direction in order to get a little 
further from the river, did not care 
to have any more experiences like we had just 
had. We went to a corn field something like 
a mile from there, as the coon likes roasting 
ears, as well as a nigger likes water “mil- 
licns.””, Old Drum soon struck another trail, 
so we sat down and had another rest. The 
trail was a little old and it took old Drum 
some time to ferret it out, but finally he got 
it unravelled, and began to bay in earnest. 

We knew it would not be long until Mr. 
Coon would have to take to a tree, yet it 
seemed like an hour from the time the dog 
first struck the trail until he sent the welcome 
news. When we got to him we found the 
tree to be an immense white oak, and the 
thought of cutting it down made us shudder. 
But we would have had that coon if it had 
taken us a cut the tree, had it 
been necessary to do so. But luck was with 
us for once. We built a big fire to shine him, 
and Icoked and watched for the glitter of his 
eyes for a half hour, and had nearly given it 
up when George happened to catch the twinkle 
of the coon’s eyes. 

Our rule was that the boy who located the 
coon was to have the honor of shooting it. 
In order to the one had to look 
nearly directly overhead, as when he treed 
he took out on a large limb that extended 
over our fire. George made ready to bom- 
bard him, and when the old musket belched 
there was a warm time. George was bawling 
almost as loud as old Drum dare bawl, and 
the old musket lay something like a rod from 
him. Then it was my time to laugh. The 
old gun was noted for its kicking capacity, 


came near 
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week to 


see coon 
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and we loaded it simply by the handful of 
powder, as chargers were not known to us 
boys in those days. George got the full bene- 
fit of its charge at the rear end, as by shooting 
straight up, the gun sat loose on his collar- 
bone, and as I learned by experience later 
on, it was no laughing matter to the man 
behind the gun. 

I laughed at the big, long-connected 
monkey until he got mad enough to fight 
Obb, old Drum and myself together. “Yes.” 
he would say, “laugh, you darned little runt, 
you'd laugh if I had my neck broke.” But 
while we were having our fun with George, 
old Drum was taking revenge on Mr. Coon, 
who had caught a handful of No. 1 shot in 
his face, and was dead as a mackerel. 

After we got George’s wounded feelings 
adjusted, we fed the old musket a handful 
of Hazard’s F. F. G. and about a half of a 
Danville “Courier,” a handful of No. 1 shot, 
and then put a hat on her, as we used to 
call those old musket caps. We then 
pole about three feet long, and strung our 
so that we could take turns at 
carrying, and could ‘“‘change hands,” as we 
had a pretty good load to tote two coons and 
our artillery. George’s shoulder was pretty 
sore, and he did not feel like carrying much, 
so we let him take the coffee-pot and axe. and 
Obb and I toted the rest. 

We concluded to work a little farther west 
and a little south, to where there was a spring 
in quite a deep hollow, and in which some 
unknown person had sunk a barrel and had 
While it was a 
long way from any house, it made an ideal 
place for our business, and many an hour did 
we put in at that spring. 

We made it convenient to go by the place 
of a man named Harris, as he had an elegant 

and roasting-ears were 
We simply borrowed six 


cut a 


coons on it, 


fixed it up in good shape. 


sweet corn patch, 
our “long suit.” 
nice large ears, and this reminds me that we 
have never paid ’em back. 

But while we were finding a convenient 
place to get out of the corn patch, we met 
with an obstacle which caused us to show our 
fighting qualities. We ran afoul of about a 
nice, big chickens, roosting on the 
fence. One of the largest was game, and 
proved to be a fighter, so we had to kill him 
in self-defence. That was the verdict of a jury 
of three, at the inquest, which was held im- 
mediately after the killing. 

Well. we were loaded for b’ar now, but we 
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only had about a half-mile to go until we 
came to the spring. Old Drum did not find 
any more coon. Anyway, it was something 
to eat we wanted, as I told the boys I believed 
I could eat a piece of “biled” dog. We soon 
reached the spring, and built up a roaring fire. 
I was the cook of the gang, and after we 
kad got our fire in suitable shape, I set to 
work to prepare grub. 

I do not suppose there is one out of every 
thousand readers of FIELD AND STREAM that 
thinks we could possibly prepare a chicken 
so that it would be fit to eat, without a cook- 
ing utensil of any kind. And let me warn 
you now, don’t you ever try it. But, you 
know, hunger is a good sauce. I opened Mr. 
Chicken on the back, took entrails out, washed 
him out, and took my pocket knife and cut 


some small gashes in the breast from the , 


inside, but not clear through. Then I put 
in some pepper, salt and butter. I took the 
nice, soft, clean husks of the roasting-ears 
and wrapped him in them. 

In the meantime Obb had mixed up some 
clay mud to the proper “temperature.” I put 
a good, stiff coat of mud around Mr. Chicken 
over the corn husks, then fixed a bed of coals 
to suit, and put him in and covered him up. 

While I watched the chicken, Obb and 
George skinned the coons, as we always saved 
the hides to raise money to buy ammunition 
for the old musket. By the time the coons 
were skinned and the boys washed up, I had 
got dried off from my ducking with the first 
coon, and thought by the time we roasted our 
coon that the chicken would be done. We 
would take a green forked stick and lay the 
ear of corn on it, then hold it close to the 
red-hot coals, and keep turning it over and 
over until it was a “peautiful prown.” 

We roasted our corn and boiled our eggs, 
and then I fished out our lump of clay. It 
was as hard as a brick. I broke the outside 
and took off the clay. Then I peeled the 
corn husks off. Then the feathers and skin 
peeled off as slick as peeling an onion, and 
left the meat as white and juicy as anything 
you ever Saw. 

There was very little ceremony after the 
chicken hove in sight. We fell to with avidity 
and proceeded to satisfy our appetites with 
chicken, corn, hard-boiled eggs and coffee. 
Old Drum was doubled up like a jack-knife, 
in a bunch of leaves, waiting his time, as he 
always came in for a share. We broiled him 
some coon, as he had a liking for coon any 
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way, and with that and the running gear of 
the chicken he had a very good supper. 

After we had eaten to our capacity we did 
not care whether we caught any more coon 
that night or not, as we felt pretty well con- 
tented. I was telling the boys of some of my 
experiences in town, and Obb was stretched 
out on the ground like a “Florida niggah on 
a June mawnin’.” Wretty soon he was snoring 
loud enough to almost jar the leaves off the 
trees. George and I did not believe in his 
having too much of a good thing, and con- 
cluded to change the program. 

We fixed ourselves a little torch out of 
some dry sticks and went to a pool of water 
below the spring, where we found a large 
crawfish. We proceeded to get it to take hold 
of Obb’s little toe. 

George and I rolled on the ground and 
laughed until we were sore, but Obb could 
not see anything funny about it. After free- 
ing himself of the crawfish he was not at all 
backward in expressing his feelings toward 
us, using some very forcible and impressive 
language not to be found in a Sunday-school 
book. 

We at last got him pacified, and voting 
that we had had a barrel of fun and enough 
for one night, we started for home. We got 
to Obb’s home at a very “early” hour, and 
as it was all home to us, we proceeded to turn 
in all together. 

We never hesitated to tell our experiences, 
and whenever we started out, every one knew 
that we would have a “time” and that some- 
body’s chicken-roost might suffer. Every- 
body was our friend, as we did no damage 
to property or anything of the kind, and I 
guess the farmers thought we deserved a 
chicken occasionally, or whenever we chanced 
t> take one. 

We were three of a kind, and took in no 
partners. We felt that we owned the whole 
county, and took possession of everything 
that was good to eat, as our appetites were 
the principal things requiring our attention 
I presume that a boy who would do to-day 
what we did in those days would have a hard 
time to stay on earth. I stayed in “Haw 
Buck” for over a year on that vacation, and 
many a night did we three boys and old Drum 
put in after coon. I have often wished that 
I had the old musket as a relic of my boy- 
hood days, for I haven’t a gun to-day that 
has ever given me the unvarying pleasure that 
that old musket did. 




















FIELD TRIALS 


Alabama Field Trial Club’s annual triais, 
February 5. ‘l. H. Speacer, secretary, Birmingham, Ala 

Independent Field sig Club's second annual trials Bicknell, 
Ind., November 12. Madison, secretary. 

North American Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, St 
Joachim, Oat., November 13. R. M. Morton, Secretary. 


Missouri Field Trial Association's fourth annual trials, Paris, 


L. 8. Eddins, secretary. 


BENCH SHOWS 
Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fourth 
New York, February 20-23. James Mortimer, 
Building, superintendent. 
Mascoutah Kennel Club’s tenth annual show, 
March 7-10. John L. Lincoln, secretary. 


Mo., November 27. 


annual show, 
Townsend 


Chicago, 


Northwestern Kennel Club’s annual show, St. Paul, Minn., 
March 21-24. Dr. W. A. Moore, Secretary. 
New England Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, Boston, 


April 3-6. David Crocker, secretary. 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s second annual show, 
November 21-24. Marcel Viti, secretary. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 


In our January number we set forth the 
facts connected with the history of the for- 
mation of this club. After struggling along 
for a few years, always gaining importance 
through attacks upon its management, as well 
as from its determination to be a power for 
the right, it presented an organization in 
which the bench shows of our land early 
recognized that the time had come when con- 
certed strength showed to all that its pro- 
tecting arm would give the aid wanted, that it 
from very necessity would protect the kennel 
interest from many irresponsible and reck- 
less dealers that are now well cared for and 
weeded out, and who now at rare intervals 
are to be found preying upon the unsuspect- 
ing public. 

The need of such an organization was soon 
proved, and its value is now unquestioned. 
Out of the chaos and confusion of the years 
previous to 86, order now reigns. It is no 
longer a trial to trace the pedigree of a dog, 
or secure the winnings of all. Matters are 
simplified in all departments, and the dog 
dealer who did not hesitate to give a false 
pedigree finds his occupation about gone, 


fearing to be shown in his true colors. 
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Greenville, Ala., 
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records to estab- 
lish pure pedigrees, and by comparison breed 


Breeders are aided by the 
intelligently, it being no longer a leap in the 
dark as of old. Looking at all breeds at the 
‘present day, few will say that there has not 
been an improvement in the large majority 
of them, or that this has not been the direct 
effects of the A. K. €. Breeders individually, 
and in combined interests, as well as kennels, 
know the value of unquestioned pedigrees as 
attested in the registrations, which numbered 
only 1,416 in 1894, and which have increased 
from year to year until they numbered, on 
December 31, ’99, 54,327. 

Since the organization of the A. K. C. the 
club has had four presidents: Major J. M. 
Taylor, Elliot Smith, Wm. H. Childs and Au- 
gust Belmont, the latter serving continu- 
ously since May 8, ’88. The three secretaries 
have been E. Sheffield Porter, George Os- 
born and Alfred P. Vredenburgh, the latter 
serving continuously since May 6, ’ 

The National American Kennel Club stud 
book was transferred to the American Ken- 
nel Club January 87, having at that time 
a registration of 5,397. Individual members 
as associate members were established Janu- 
ary 1, 89, and at present have a membership 
which allows them a representation of a presi- 
dent, vice-president and three delegates. 

On January 1,’89,was commenced the publi- 
cation of the A. K. C. “Gazette,” which from 
time to time has assumed increased impor- 
tance. It has always been the official organ 
of the club. The business of the past year, 
99, proved to be the largest in the history of 
the club. 

The paid registrations in 1892 were the 
largest ever made, but exceed by only two 
those of the past year, 1899, when they 
amounted to 4,044. The smallest number in 
any one month for the past year was 215, in 
June, and the largest in March, numbering 
432. The volume (16) soon to be issued will 
be the largest ever sent out, proving that 
the interest is increasing from year to year, 
and that all interested recognize the im- 
portance of registering their dogs, for not 
(101) 
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only the owner is interested in this, but also 
are all others owning dogs of similar breed- 
ing. 





E. SHEFFIELD PORTER 
First Secretary A. K. C. 
The cuts of delegates in the last issue, and 


those in the present number, will give the 
public some idea of the men who make rules 





Dr. Frank H. Perry 
First President Associated Members 


and pass judgment on matters coming before 
the quarterly meeting. They represent dif- 
ferent kinds of businesses, and quite all oc- 
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The short sketches 
of such as are represented in this way show 


cupy positions of trust. 


them to be citizens of the first order. It is 
safe to say that no meetings held represent- 
ing matters of a similar character have a bet- 
ter representation of capable men, men who 
discuss intelligently and thoroughly all mat- 
ters of interest to the clubs they represent as 
well as the public. No “cut-and-dried per- 
ijormances here,” as some intimate and would 
like to believe. Every matter brought before 
them is discussed in a free and frank manner 
in all its bearings, and decided as thought best 
for the public good. In nearly every in- 
stance where attacks have been made it has 
been for want of knowledge of facts govern- 
ing the decisions of the delegates, as has often 
been proved. 

Financially, the club is in a splendid condi- 
tion, the result of the business minds con- 
ducting it. The A. K. C. is now a strong in- 
stitution, amply able to, and should do some- 
thing for the clubs that have so nobly sus- 


, 
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G. Epwarp 
Second Secretary A. K. C. 


tained it. What shape the benefits shall take 
should be carefully studied and _ applied. 
Medals of a different character now given 
for championships should be worthier of the 
name, and something to be coveted as well as 
admired. The excessively plain one now 
used is not worthy of the name. Each club 
a member of the A. K. C. might be given a 
trophy to be competed for, with such condi- 
tions that it would take some time for any 
one to win and possess it, one of the condi- 
tions being that only members of such clubs 
could compete for it, or if thought a better 
plan, let it be thrown open to the public. 
No doubt very satisfactory conditions could 
be made and a new interest developed. 
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Some Prominent A. K.C. Members 


Continued from Fanuary) 





The annual visit of Mr. Pratt, delegate of 
Club, to the 


the St. Louis Kennel meeting 





C. A. PRATT 


Delegate St. Louis Kennel Club 


of the A. K. C. is always a source of much 
pleasure to his wide circle of friends. While 





DupLey E. WATERS 
Delegate Butterfly Bench Show Association 


a lover of all breeds of dogs, and having been 
*nterested for years, more or less, in different 
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breeds, his principal fancy has been the St. 
Bernard. He is generally found among the 
principal winners, and for years held su- 
premacy. Mr. Pratt’s home is at Little Rock, 
Ark. He was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
moved to Missouri in 1866, entering into the 
employ of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and 
remaining with them until 1872. In January, 
1873, he bought the Ives House, Sedalia, Mo., 
at that time the largest hotel and eating house 
on the Missouri Pacific system. Since that 
time the company has demanded much of 
him, operating as many as twelve of their 
principal hotels at a time, among them the 
one at Little Rock, his home. Mr. Pratt is a 
prominent citizen, a director in the Citizen’s 
Bank, and the largest breeder of Jerseys and 
Shetland ponies in Arkansas. He keeps well 
posted in the affairs of dogdom, has the ad- 
vantage of rare hunting trips, owing to his 
location and position. His councils in the 
A. K. C. are appreciated and respected, and 
his comrades only regret that he cannot meet 
with them oftener 





MorTIMER 


JAMES 


The subject of this sketch is too well 
known to dog fanciers of America for me to 
add anything. His ability and fair dealing, 
both as a superintendent of bench shows and 
a judge, creates a demand in all sections for 
his services. Candid and fair, having a rea- 
son for all his decisions, he is always ready 
and willing to tell why they are made. No 
judge commands more respect for his awards, 
and the contingent not willing to submit their 
pets to his decrees is a small one. His ser- 
vices as a bench show superintendent are al- 
ways in demand and are invaluable, for the 
club securing them are assured that every- 
thing connected with the show will be 
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promptly attended to, and that the show will 
be kept clean and sweet. The constant ser- 
vice in capacity of judge and superintendent 
fits Mr. Mortimer in the best possible way 
to make him the valued delegate of the Mil- 
waukee Kennel Club at the meetings of the A. 
K. C., as he comes in immediate contact with 
the practical working of all rules. His criti- 
cal judgment and discussion of any of the 
rules are always listened to earnestly, and 
very often have great influence in deciding 
important matters. 





W. C. CopMAN 


Few men are fortunate enough in ability to 
occupy such a position as that enjoyed by 
Mr. Codman, that of designer for the Gor- 
ham Co. For years he has been working to 
make silversmithing in America the finest 
in the world. His recent efforts have been to 
produce something that will carry off the 
grand prize at the Paris Exposition, and if 
hard work and study will accomplish it, it 
will be done. Mr. Codman is at the head of 
the Gorham Co.’s manufacturing and design- 
ing department, which attests his worth as a 
man of character and brains. In the “fancy” 
he also appears as a conspicuous character. 
and while he fancies the bulldog, of which he 
owns the best, he is a true sportsman in that 
he is fond of all breeds. He is the president 
of the Rhode Island Kennel Club, and its 
delegate in the councils of the A. K. C., as 
well as a member of the American Bull Dog 
Club. Those familiar with dog shows know 
that he is a patron of the most of them, carry- 
ing off prizes with the best of the breed he 
fancies most, and which include Ch. Glen- 
wood Queen, Glen Monarch and Elmwood 
Queen, the former holding the club’s Grand 
Trophy, proving her the best of her breed 
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and sex for this country. Mr. Codman is a 
valued and faithful member of the A. K. C., 
adding strength to its councils. 


Few would expect, from his modest de- 
meanor, that Dr. M. H. Cryer, of Philadel- 
phia, was one to occupy so many exalted 
places in which worth marks a conspicuous 
figure. Dr. Cryer was born in Manchester, 
England, moving to the United States and 
settling in Ohio in 1851. In October, 1861, 
Dr. Cryer joined his brother’s company in 
the Sixth Ohio Cavalry as an unenlisted volun- 
teer, and took active part in the campaigns 
of 1862, in the Shenandoah Valley, Luray 
Valley, Culpeper, White Sulphur Springs, 
second battle of Bull Run, and battle of 
Chantilly, acting as orderly for a short time 
to General Schenck and Colonel Dahlgren. 
He was commissioned second lieutenant in 
1863, and ordered to raise a new company 
jor his regiment, and was promoted to first 
lieutenant December, 1863. With his com- 
pany he joined the regiment at Warrenton, 
Va., early in 1864, and was engaged in picket 
and other duty until the army moved to the 
Wilderness, when he was placed in command 
of three hundred dismounted men. Early in 
June he joined the mounted portion of the 
regiment, and was with it at the battles of 
Trevilian Station, Mallory’s Cross Roads, St. 
Mary’s Church (where two horses were shot 
under him), and Reams’s Station. On July 





Dr. M. H. Cryer 


28 he was wounded in the right leg at Deep 
Bottom. He returned to the regiment on 
October 20, and on the 27th was in command 
of the calvary advance across. Rowanta 
Creek, and captured a Southern officer in 
charge of a signal corps, with a complete 
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signalling outfit. This expedition ended with 
the battle of Boydton Plank Road. During 
the latter part of this engagement he had 
command of the regiment, by order of Gen. 
C. H. Smith. On October 31, 1864, he was 
detailed to serve as ordnance officer on the 
staff of Gen. C. H. Smith, Third Brigade, 
Second Division, Cavalry Corps, until No- 
vember 18, when he was promoted to be cap- 
tain and took command of Campany C, Sixth 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry. During the winter 
of 1864-65 he was on active service, having 
command of the regiment, doing picket duty, 
and taking part in many engagements, on the 
left of the forces before Lee. His was the 
only calvary regiment which suffered loss in 
the attack Lee made on Fort Stedman, 
March 25, 1865. He was in command of the 
regiment throughout the Appomattox cam- 
paign. At the battle of Dinwiddie, March 31, 
with his regiment stationed on the extreme 
left, he fought a series of desperate charges 
and countercharges from early morning until 
dark; also took prominent part at Jetters- 
ville, or Amelia Court-House, April 5. and 
Sailor’s Creek, April 6. He had the honor of 
opening the last fight between Generals Grant 
and Lee at daybreak April 9, 1865, on the 
road leading from Appomattox Station to the 
Court-House. He was promoted major April 
8, 1865. At the close of the war Major Cryer 
devoted his time to importing and raising fine 
stock until 1874, when he matriculated in the 
Philadelphia Dental College. The following 
year he entered the Department of Medicine 
of the University of Pennsy!vania, gradu- 
ating as D.D.S. from the former in 1876, and 
as M.D. from the latter in 1877, since which 
time he has been in the practice of dentistry 
and the specialty of oral surgery in the city 
of Philadelphia. He is connected officially 
with the University of Pennsylvania, is a 
member of the Odontographic Society, the 
American Dental Society, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, Union League of Philadelphia, eic. 
He is the author of several papers, treating 
principally of subjects in the field of dentistry, 
anatomy of the face and jaw, and upon oral 
surgery, also a work on the anatomy of the 
head. To the visitors and exhibitors at dog 
shows Dr. Cryer is generally known as the 
breeder as well as judge of pugs and toys. 
He has a fondness for other breeds, however, 
and at one time was an importer of grey- 
hounds, importing Saladin and Bettelheim in 
1870, both dogs having the reputation of win- 
ners abroad. Added to this, the doctor has 


owned several good thoroughbreds, among 
them the celebrated Lobelin, and he did not 
hesitate to break, train and ride them. As a 


fancier of chickens and finely bred pigs he has 
won hundreds of prizes. Dr. Cryer is now a 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and having been placed on the Athletic Com- 
mittee, his old desire for fine stock has re- 


turned, his fancy going back to his early love 
for thoroughbred horses, of which he owns a 
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number. His numerous duties keep him from 
many of the A. K. C. meetings, but when he 
is in attendance he is warmly greeted, and his 
suggestions, backed by a long experience, 
elicit close attention and consideration. 





V REDENBURGH 


ALFRED PurRpDy 

The above is an excellent likeness of the 
American Kennel Club’s secretary, now so 
widely known as such, through correspond- 
ence as well as by personal acquaintance, in 
his efforts to do right, because it is right, in 
the affairs that have tended to do so much in 
the kennel world. Mr. Vredenburgh has the 
confidence of all, because in his efforts to 
give the American Kennel Club its present 
standing, his friends expect the same treat- 
ment accorded a stranger in all matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the A. K. C., where 
lies his duty—no distinction is made here. 
Attentive, polite, prompt to the day in an- 
swering all communications requiring con- 
sideration, he has earned an enviable repu- 
tation as secretary of the club, a position he 
has held continuously without opposition 
since May 6, 1886, and to his efforts much of 
the success of the organization is due. His 
long service has fitted him for the duties so 
long practiced, and which are well in hand, 
showing in his reports careful preparation 


and brevity, which enables the delegates in 
their quarterly meetings to transact the 
business brought before them with _ intelli- 
gence and dispatch 

No delegate to the A. K. C. has a better 
record for attendance, rarely missing a meet- 


ing. Being a lawver by profession, and being 
thoroughly posted, by long experience, in the 
affairs of the A. K. C., he is peculiarly well 
fitted to take an active part in the discussion 

















of the many measures before it from time to 
time. Courteous to his associate delegates 
and with ability to make himself well under- 
stood, he always commands attention. He 





Marcec A, Viti 


was the moving spirit in the last Philadelphia 
Show, and to him very much of the credit is 
due for the success achieved. The American 
Spaniel Club, which he represents, could not 
have made a better selection of a delegate. 
At the annual meeting in January of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association, Mr. Viti 
was again elected secretary. The dates of 
that association’s second annual bench show 
have been set for November 21-24, 1900, and 
under Mr. Vitis energetic management a 
brilliant success is assured in advance. 





Death of Dr. Geo. Gladden 





The death of Dr. Geo. Gladden, of Home- 
stead, Pa., removes one of the noblest men 
and sportsmen of the land. To those of his 
immediate circle the loss is irreparable. Al- 
though a constant sufferer, he was in attend- 
ance at the last trials of the Monongahela Club 
at Waynesburg, Pa., doing all that his condi- 
tion would allow to make them a success. No 
appeal him was a vain one, when the suc- 
cess of any venture of interest to sportsmen 
was involved. Naturally of a jovial disposi- 
tion, he imparted his genial nature to all sur- 
rounding him in an influence for good, and 
his memory will be cherished by the large 
circle of acquaintances who will mourn for 
the noble man. 
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U. S. Annual Field Trials 


The ninth annual field trials of the U. § 
Field Trial Club were not held at West Point, 
owing to the prevalence of small-pox at 
that place. The club deemed it wise not to 
expose any one to the disease and changed 
the location to Grand Junction. The change, 
although decided on late, about two weeks 
before the trials started, did not diminish the 
attendance, there being a good following dur- 
ing the entire running. The U. S. Club ran 
separate stakes in the Derby, and mixed 
breeds in the All-Age Stake. 

The trials began promptly on Monday 
morning, January 22, 1900, with the Pointer 
Derby, which had ten starters. Taken as a 
lot, they were very creditable. A brief descrip- 
tion of the winners and those deserving men- 
tion that ran unplaced is given. First place 
went to Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ 
liver and white pointer dog Khartoum. He 
is a youngster of much promise, being full of 
quelity, very stylish on his points, his clean, 
long neck showing splendidly while pointing 
and carrying his head to an elevation, catching 
only the body scent. His work on birds was 
of a high order, while in manner of hunting 
out his ground he was not outclassed in the 
stake, having plenty of speed and a consistent 
range well sustained, quitting strong at the 
end of the one-hour heat to determine first 
and second honors. Drillmaster, winner of 
second, belongs to Dr. Ferguson. He is liver 
and white, a dog of good type, consistent per- 
former and close up to first honors, inclined 
at times to a little too much point, occa- 
sioned by getting his head too low to catch 
scent, and hesitating. He is a dog the Doctor 
should be proud of, being good enough for 
any company. Dot’s Daisy, owned by J. S 
Crane, is a bitch of rare quality, good look- 
ing, with a flight of speed and a nose keen 
enough to handle her game at full speed, slash- 
ing among singles, pinning them with a sud- 
denness and accuracy that is delightful. She 
divided third with Teddy Roosevelt, the 
sturdy son of Plain Sam—Eve, and is owned 
by J. C. Porterfield, and has endured the 
journey of the circuit, winding up with a 
division of third place. Mr. Porterfield’s first 
venture in the field trial circuit has been re- 
warded. Teddy has been placed and described 
repeatedly, but it would not be amiss to say 
that he is a large dog with much pointer 
quality, plenty of bone and substance, a trifle 
long in the legs. which, however, will not be 
so noticeable when he fills out more. He is 
a dog of good speed and range, staunch and 
stylish on point, and will be heard from later. 
In placing the dogs, the judges made no mis- 
take, although the margin was not large. The 
stake was skilfully handled. Of the dogs un- 
placed that deserve mention are Jingo’s Pearl, 
Sam’s Hal, Der.ish and Brann. Thus, eight 
of the ten starters deserve favorable comment. 
The other two were the sorriest dogs the 
writer ever saw start in a trial. 

The Setter Derby started on Tuesday morn- 

















HERE 


ing, with nine starters, and was won bv 
Geneva, Count Hunter second, Sioux third 
Geneva, winner of first, is a black, white and 
tan bitch. owned by P. Lorillard, Jr. She is 
rather under size, but of compact form, has 
good speed and range, her range at times not 
well sustained, yet withal a bitch of splendid 
quality in that which goes to make up a good 
performer. Her record is of the best, start 
ing three times and landing three times a 
winner in first place. Count Hunter, placed 
second, is a medium-sized black and 
white ticked, owned by Dr. Shoop. He ran 
a good race and pressed the first prize winner 
so close that, had the positions been reversed, 


y 
dog, 
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Here and There 


Leaving New York for a short trip West 
it was a pleasure to travel over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad from Washington to 
Lexington, Ky., as it is now one of the best 
in the land. The sportsman will always be 
interested in this route, as it offers unusual 
facilities for hunting and fishing. All along 
the varied windings of the route can be seen 
mountains, valleys and streams, all noted for 
the variety of game and fish that abound be- 
yond that usually to be obtained. The nu- 
merous summer resorts and comfortable 


places, less scattered along its 


pretentious, 
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there would have been no harm done. the 
margin between them slight, indeed 
In work on game and in speed they are about 
equal, though in style Count excels, while 
in matter of range the advantage is with 
Geneva. Sioux, owned by Avent & Duryea, 
is a racy little bitch, with speed and range to 
spare. The country about Grand Junction, 
although open, is hardly large cnough for 
an animal of her range. for twice she was lost 
Her range. if a fault. is a very desirable one, 
as it can be shortened, while a narrow range 


being 


cannot be widened. We predict that, with 
careful preparation, she will be in the first 
flight next season. as she shows the quality 


and her 
and after 
as ready to go as 


that goes to make up a good dog, 
work on game is clean and accurate, 
an hour’s run she seemed 


at the start. 





Vap, she by Champion Picpania 
Owner: F. Jac 


A prize winner and litter sist 
bi, Newaygo, Mich. 


furnish accommodations within 
he reach or wish of all. The well-known 
general passenger agent, H. W. Fuller, 
sportsman and the sportsman’s friend, is al- 
ways found willing to aid in giving just such 
information as is needed by those searching 
ior a pleasant outing. His headquarters are 
at Washington, D. C 


entire length, 
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\t Lexington we found matters of interest 


to sportsmen in a quiet state However, 
pleasant hours were spent with Robert A. 
Thornton, Thomas L. Martin, Al DeLong, 
John H. Gilbert and others, with whom years 


of close communion were enjoyed in the past, 
while dove shooting and annual trips to Ar- 
kansas have served to form pleasant mem- 
ories and reveries for years gone by, since 











the active participation in them cemented a 
bond of friendship that will last as long as 
time. 

e+ « 

At a recent meeting of the Northwestern 
Kennel Club, of St. Paul, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Frank Ban- 
nochie; vice-president, Winn Powers; secre- 
tary, Dr. W. A. Moore; treasurer, Capt. C. 
M. Bunker. They intend to hold a dog show 
March 21, 22, 23 and 24, and every effort will 
be made to insure the banner show of the 
Northwest. 

x * * 

At Chicago, Mr. Titcomb, of Bostonian 
Kennels fame, was in the happy mood which 
seems inseparable from his existence. Cham- 
pion Freezer, at the head of his kennel, is the 
apple of his eye, and lords it over a kennel 
that is remarkable for its cleanliness and con- 
dition of its inmates, whose lives are cast in 
pleasant places. Dr. Bruette is busy by day 
and night, his skill tested as a “vet.” and 
strength as one putting out the manufactures 
of the Dent Medicine Co., a business increas- 
ing daily. E. H. Ingwersen stated that Vibo 
was looking well and would be found, as 
usual, on the circuit, questioning where first 
honors will go in the fox terrier classes. As 
a stud dog he is proving a great success. A 
cut recently published shows his style and 
quality. W. E. Werner, the genial friend of 
all, reports a good stock of pointers and set- 
ters well in hand, and says the coming season 
will find him bidding for both bench and 
field trial honors. W. E. still holds out at 
“Kinsley’s,” where thousands daily attest his 
capabilities as a caterer. 

* * * 

At Detroit more time was wanted to enjoy 
the pleasures in store there. Jack Parker was 
soon in sight, and after a pleasant interview 
was off for a shoot. Jack holds his own in 
person and at trap. A visit to the Belle Isle 
Kennels proved a pleasant one. The reputa- 
tion of the kennels seems to be well cared for 
in breeding, if the stock on hand is any indi- 
cation of it. Many promising youngsters are 
in stock, and it seems inevitable that other 
laurels will fall to the share of this well- 
known kennel. A handsome litter of roans 
seemed the pets of their owners and formed 
a pretty picture in a room to themselves— 
they make a pretty combination with the reds 
and blacks. As host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warner proved an unqualified success 
at dinner and during an evening spent with 
them. Visiting the establishment of the 
Backus Crate Co., there was a genuine sur- 
prise. Hundreds of crates, finished in the 
best possible manner, are stored, ready to fill 
all orders received, covering all sizes, from 
the huge St. Bernard to the toys. Special 
crates are made for such dogs as might want 
to gnaw out, and all requirements are met to 
make them secure inside. Combined with 
beauty is the material, quality and lightness. 
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It is safe to say no crate ever made fills the 
needs of strength, security and lightness com- 
bined in the Backus crate. One soon saves 
the price, which is moderate, in the reduced 
express rates. If a crate received is not satis- 
factory the company will make it so by sub- 
stituting another, as they regard this plan as 
the proper one for satisfactory business. 


* £2 


It takes only a few hours’ time in Toledo, 
especially if one is acquainted with Mr. Clar- 
ence A. Draper, to find out that the place is 
filled with sportsmen, including fishermen. 
You meet them on the streets, in banking 
houses and at the head of the largest business 
concerns, and wonder how they get the time 
to indulge in outdoor sports. But they do, 
and prove that they are the better fitted for 
the confidence bestowed and for the business 
intrusted to their care. Surrounded as they 
are, and within easy reach of rare sport, in 
either branch, it is not to be wondered that 
the number is so large—as in some degree it 
is contagious. Prof. Osthaus had left the city 
the day before, and he was missed with re- 
gret. 

. 6.9 

Dayton, the home of the Gem City Ken- 
nels, was the next stop. The toy black and 
tan seems to have its strongest hold here. 
Mr.and Mrs. Gerard have the strongest kennel 
now before the public. While the old type 
receives proper and careful consideration, the 
new one, with the Manchester type of head, 
is destined to become the favorite. Having 
started with the proper foundation, strongly 
and wisely laid, the kennel is now preparing 
the young stock to meet the demand that is 
sure to be made upon it. Sweeping all before 
them at the last Pet Dow Show is but a be- 
ginning of that which is to come. 


* * * 


At Cincinnati, calls were made on the offi- 
cials of the bench show authorities. Mr. 
Rogers Wright, the club’s secretary, was of 
the opinion that a show would be held this 
year, the club joining in a circuit with Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg. As the club’s last show 
was a success, one would think it would be 
to its advantage to hold the public opinion 
fast by catering to it yearly. 

es s 


At Baltimore is found one of the banner 
kennels of St. Bernards, and one has only to 
visit the-kennels of Mr. Thomas J. Sheu- 
brooke to note that he seems to be invincible. 
Type, size, color, form, bone and coat seem 
to reign here in every animal. For cleanli- 
ness, comfort, convenience, and all that 
should make a dog satisfied with his home, 
the kennels seem to be without an equal. 
With large exercising grounds near, where 
they are daily exercised, there should be no 
wonder at the condition of the dogs—when 
the excellent food given them at stated inter- 
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vals is considered—when shown before the 
public at dog shows. Mr. Sheubrooke seems 
to have solved the secret of preparation long 
ago. 

Our kennelmen and dog-owners will one 
and all be interested in the advertisement of 
the Standard Disinfectant Co., Cleveland, O., 
which appears for the first time in this issue. 
Their mange cure is an exceptionally good 
article to have about the kennels, as it is not 
only par excellence as a mange cure, but is 
also an exceedingly good disinfectant. You 
should waste no time, but write at once and 
get their circular describing their goods. 





Painted dy H. B. Tallman 
AUTOCRATS 


Our Kennel Advertisers 


We take pleasure in calling attention to our 
kennel advertisements, one and all, as none 
but the best and those we can recommend, are 
solicited. 

BRIGHTON JOE 

He made a record as a field trial performer, 
and has maintained his reputation ever since. 
As a bench show winner and sire he has a 
record to be proud of. His breeding, form 
and style should please any one. For fair 
dealing the Hawkeye Kennels stand Ar. 
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CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE 

As a combined field trial and bench show 
winner his record has, perhaps, never been 
equalled. From the beginning of his field 
work he always showed improvement from 
time to time, until he reached the limit. As 
a bench performer, his record is well known, 
and he has few, if any, equals—no superior. 
Puppies sired by him made their appearance 
the past season and were a great credit to 
him. 

Jor CumMMING 

It is to be regretted that so good a per- 

former, as well as a good looker, has been 





oF Docpom 


retired from the stud, as there was every 
reason to think he would have made a fine 
record as a sire. 


DomINo 


A dog of fine form, with exceptional good 
breeding, Antonio—Ruby’s Girl, which has 
been much sought after in the past and should 
not be overlooked now. He has been a con- 
sistent field trial performer, winning in strong 
competition. He has good style in work and 
a strong dog throughout. The terms for his 
services are most liberal. 
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HAROLD SKIMPOLE 

Few that ever saw him in field trial com- 
petition will forget his stylish and variable 
point work, variable and noted for the many 
Stylish positions assumed. He had the credit 
of three puppies the past season being placed 
one, two, three in the Monongahela trials 
(Derby). It was no fluke, as two were after- 
wards well placed in strong competition. It 
was said that two others of the same litter 
were equal to the winners. A look at the cut 
shows him excellent form to go, and he can 
go. 

Tony Boy 

Tony Boy has never been shown on the 
bench, but thirteen wins in trials, in hot com- 
pany, attest his worth. The cut shows him 
a dog of fine style. Fast and good, he seems 
to impress his progeny with his desirable 
qualities, and if he did not have another win- 
ner to his credit, Geneva alone would estab- 
lish his reputation as a sire. Of lovable dis- 
position, he seems to impart it to those that 
represent him. 

Marie’s Sport 

Marie’s Sport has a most creditable record 
on the bench, always getting a place, and 
generally in first place. As a field trial per- 
former, one will aways remember him as one 
of the kind classed as an earnest and excel- 
lent worker—never going to pieces, but com- 
ing up from time to time, beating the best of 
them often. His list of winning puppies or 
young dogs the past season include such as 
Sport’s Gath, Sport’s Destiny and Sport’s Boy 
among other winners. 


YouncG JINGo 

With Young Jingo and Lad of Jingo left to 
represent their sire, there is every reason to 
suppose that his reputation will not suffer, and 
the Jingo blood be much sought after. 
Young Jingo has never appeared on the bench, 
but his reputation as a field performer is 
thoroughly established. In the Charlottes- 
ville Field Trial Kennel he will have the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Buckle’s experience in mating 
animals intelligently, and his future as a sire 
should be brilliant. 

Lap oF JINGO 

Mr. W. P. Austin should be proud to own 
a dog of the solid worth of Lad, a dog that 
the past season has so thoroughly established 
himself in the hearts of his admirers. He will 
be sure to add reputation in the stud, and we 
can readily see why his owner should refuse 
in a short space of time three offers of $1,000 
each. Lad can always be depended on to get 
out and stay out at his work, and is a great 
bird finder, with the will to go without a 
let up. He should impart his good qualities 
in the stud. 

RIPSTONE : . 

Mr. Austin has yet another good pointer in 
Ripstone. Being by Rip-Rap—Pearl’s Dot, 
breeders will not overlook such a combina- 
tion. On either side, taking sire and dam, 
you find them unequaled. Ripstone’s win in 
the all-age stake the past season, in a field of 
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eighteen starters, stamped him a dog of ex- 
ceptional merit. 


Lap oF RusH 

Another very desirable dog, with a reputa- 
tion won in the field and on the bench, where 
the best were in competition. Lad in his sec- 
tion has been moving on in the even tenor 
of his way, and is proving a most desirable 
dog in the stud, where, best known, you can- 
not induce breeders to go elsewhere, Lad, 
begetting, as he does, puppies of his ad- 
mirable qualities. While a little older than 
others mentioned, he seems to have lost none 
of his qualities in producing large litters. 

Duke of Dexter is another pointer seeking 
the indorsement of the public. His record 
has been mostly confined to the bench, but 
his owner is willing to take a small fee to 
get him before the public. 

Such is the list that our columns represent 
to sportsmen, the leading setters and pointers 
of America. Consult the pedigrees of your 
animals and you can make no mistake in se- 
lection of any dog mentioned. They are in 
the hands of men that will accord you the 
best facilities and you will always know that 
you have received the article sought. Look 
at the list again: Setters, Cincinnatus’ Pride, 
Domino, Harold Skimpole, Tony Boy and 
Marie’s Sport. In pointers, Brighton Joe, 
Young Jingo, Lad of Jingo, Ripstone, Duke 
of Dexter and Lad of Rush. Can you go 
amiss with such a list before you? We think 
not. 

In St. Bernards, we have the kennels of Mr. 
Jos. Meisenheimer, of Milwaukee, and those 
of Mr. Thos. J. Sheubrooke, of Baltimore, 
two of the best. Good stock and good treat- 
ment can be expected from either kennels. 

The Bostonian Kennels represent the Bos- 
ton terrier breed, and those acquainted with 
the merits of Ch. Freezer and other inmates 
of the kennels, know that Mr. Titcomb is able 
to present them with the best of their kind. 
A lot of stud dogs and brood bitches provide 
a choice of good young stock to those look- 
ing after this popular breed. 

Dr. Motschenbacher has proved conclusive- 
ly that he keeps the best dachshunds of the 
day. When others meet him in competition 
and win over him they always know they have 
had a run for their records. Take a look at 
the ad. and see what he says. Are you pre- 
pared to contradict it? 

Frank Dole offers bull terriers. His name 
is associated with the best, and parties want- 
ing this breed know just where to find them. 
Frank has sold hundreds of this breed, and 
his customers want more. Besides his kennels 
he looks after other breeds that exhibitors 
confide to his care, knowing he is able to 
show them in the proper way. , 

Ben Lewis and L. A. Klein keep boarding 
kennels, and use much of their time in con- 
ditioning dogs for the circuit of shows. Both 
men are reliable, are hard workers, and 
dogs have been in their hands a sufficient 
length of time, their owners can be assured 














that they will come to the post in proper 
order. 
Great DANES 

The Montebello Kennels present a list of 
dogs unequaled, and as a kennel have no 
equal. None but the best is their motto. 
With Sandor Vom Inn and Montebello Perle 
as specimens of two colors, one has to go no 
farther if he has wanted to see the best. Mr. 
E. A. Ruthman has charge, and no one can 
question his ability as manager when they see 
from time to time the condition of the dogs in 
his charge. 

Viz0 AND Dappy 

Mr. Ingwersen presents his kennel in this 
issue, and a glance at the records of his dogs 
in the past is surety for what he presents. 
Vibo has been his mainstay in the past season. 
As a sige, his puppies abroad are attracting 
attention. Eton Blue, one of his get, was re- 
serve in the Fox Terrier Show at Derby in 
November last, was second in limit and first 
in graduate, undergracuate, maiden and puppy 
classes that were strong. Oxford Blue, an- 
other of Vibo’s get, good judges say, will be 
the best of the two when matured. 

Daddy, a recent importation of Mr. Ing- 
wersen’s from Mr. Redmond’s kennels, and 
is sire of Don Cesario, one of the best in Eng- 
land; Baddon Blade, Don Carlos, Royal Mint, 
etc., all good ones. He will be shown at New 
York, and as he has beaten many of the 
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English crack-a-jacks, he should make a good 
record here. 

The Gem City Kennels’ black and tan ter- 
riers are mentioned elsewhere. They made a 
clean win of everything “in sight” at the 
American. Pet Dog Club Show, which attests 
their merit. They are in the hands of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerard, who will do the right thing 
in the right way. Try them. 

Spratt’s Patent and Dr. H. C. Glover keep 
themselves before the public with such goods 
as the kennels and public demand. Being old 
and proven purveyors of medicines that have 
proven their worth, our readers will make no 
mistake in patronizing them. 





The picture on the cover of this issue is re- 
produced from a painting done especially for 
FIELD AND STREAM by Mr. H. B. Tallman, of 
Centredale, R. I., who is an exceptionally 
clever dog portrait artist, as the fine distinc- 
tion between the three different members of 
the bulldog family in the cut will prove. We 
— to have more work from Mr. Tallman’s 

rush, 





The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
of Worcester, Mass., is giving away a very 
neat and attractive calendar. The picture is a 
fine steel engraving of a pair of genial and 
interesting Irish setters. 
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From the Ohio to the Rio Grande 
Bourdon Wilson 


NO one has ever accused me of being a 
tenderfoot, and I consider myself up to snuff, 
as the saying goes, but I had not been away 
from home forty-eight hours before I made 
a laughing-stock of myself. It came about 
in this way: 

While my train was spinning along through 
the mournful, moss-draped cypress forests of 
Louisiana, I became engaged in conversation 
with a local sportsman concerning the game 
of his section; for more than an hour we dis- 
cussed fin, fur and feather, our corncobs 
meanwhile sending out clouds of blue smoke 
from the delicious perique tobacco supplied 
by the Louisianian. Finally, as we were 
nearing New Orleans, my companion asked 
me if [I had ever eaten a genuine, old-fash- 
ioned Creole game dinner. I had not, and 
I so informed him . 

“Then, suh, yo’ sholy don’t know what real 
good eatin’ is,” he rejoined. ‘These Loosi- 
ana kiskydees can beat th’ worl’ at cookin’ 
game; an’ theah’s uh little restaurant down 
on Royal street wheah yo’ can get th’ best 
meal uh vittles ’t evah was cooked, an’ it 
ill cost yo’ only six bits. Yo’ sholy ought uh 
try one while yo’ ah in Awleen ns—yo "ll nevah 
get anothah such chance—an’ if yo’ say so, 
I’ll write down th’ numbah fuh yo’ so yo’ 
won't fuhget it.” 

“Please do so! All my life I have heard 
of the excellence of Creole cooking, but it has 
never been my good fortune to taste it,” I 
said, handing him my note-book. 

He wrote the street and number, adding 
his own name beneath, and returned the book 
to me, saying: “Just tell ol’ Antoine, th’ 
proprietah of th’ place that I sent yo’ tuh 
?im, an’ he’ll give yo’ th’ best he has.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, and at the 
depot we parted never to meet again—at least, 
it is to be hoped that it was so, for if I ever 
(112) 
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do get my hands on him—well, I won’t say 
What I will do to him, for when camping on 
an enemy’s trail, it is best not to raise a 
smoke. 

New Orleans people seem not to know the 
virtue that lies in the use of printer’s ink, and 
being a stranger there, I was compelled to 
“go it blind” on a hotel; still, I feel that 
I have no complaint to make as I was so 
fortunate as to choose the Hotel Grunewald. 
This hostelry is a modern establishment of 
the first class, and if better known would 
quickly become the headquarters of northern 
sportsmen visiting Louisiana. 

Being compelled to make my stay in the 
Crescent City a short one, I hastened to re- 
move the stains of travel from my clothes, 
and then went out into the streets to see the 
sights. What I saw need not be described 
here, for everybody has read descriptions of 
the place, and, to tell the truth, I was so en- 
tirely engrossed by thoughts of that Creole 
game dinner that I saw very little that I can 
now remember. As to what that dinner would 
be composed of, I had no definite idea, but 
there arose before my mental eye atable groan- 
ing under a load of turtle soup, pompano, 
Spanish mackerel, crabs, canvas backs, wild 
turkey, venison, and the numberless other 
game birds, fishes and animals for which 
Louisiana is justly famous. I fairly revelled 
in delightful anticipation of that dinner, and 
a dozen times I found myself on the point of 
asking a policeman to direct me to Royal 
street, but each time I restrained myself. I 
would not be in a hurry, I thought. Even 
the most toothsome viands require the sauce 
of hunger to be enjoyed to their utmost, so 
I would wait until late in the afternoon. Fi- 
nally, faint with hunger and unable longer 
to restrain myself, I faced the old French 
quarter, and finding Royal street, proceeded 
along it to my destination. 

An unpretentious place I found it to be, 
with no sign to tell one of the nature of the 
business conducted therein, except wreaths 

















and festoons of game birds hanging about the 
door and windows. As I entered, my nostrils 
were assailed by the odor of sewer gas—at 
least, I thought it sewer gas—strong enough 
to have driven me out under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but being now desperately hun- 
gry, I was not disposed to balk at trifles, so 
I seated myself at the nearest table. The 
next minute a white-aproned, swarthy little 
man, whose native land might be Greece, Cor- 
sica, Mexico, or any of the other brigand- 
haunted countries, so brigandish was his ap- 
pearance, was bowing at my side. 

** Que voulez vouz, M’sieu? Nous avon—— 
he began. 

“Hold on!” I interrupted. “I don’t under- 
stand your lingo. Can’t you talk United 
States? If you can, just bring me an old- 
fashioned Creole game dinner, with all the 
frills and trimmings.” 

“Pardonez moi, M’sieu, mais je ne 

“Now, there you go again,” I exclaimed. 
“Wonder if you can understand if I give you 
a little French,” and I repeated my order in 
that language as I was taught to speak it. 

“Tee no can spikee zee Inglees, M’sieu,” he 
returned, falteringly, his entire person appear- 
ing one grand apology. 

“Who said you could?” I retorted, tartly; 
“that was French I was speaking, not Eng- 
lish. Wonder what language you do under- 
stand—guess I'll try Spanish on you.” And 
I addressed him in the language of Mexico, 
which I picked up while in that country. 

“Si! si! si! si Sefior, lo hablo muy bien,” 
he cried, dancing about with delight at being 
at last able to communicate with his pros- 
pective customer. 

I now repeated my order in Spanish, and 
erded by telling him by whom I had been 
directed to his place. The instant he heard 
the name he became wildly excited, and, re- 
lapsing into his unintelligible jargon, said a 
number of things to me, then scurried away 
into the rear of the place to talk excitedly 
to somebody there. In the course of fifteen 
minutes he returned, bringing a thick soup 
that was red and brown in spots, and that 
was composed of various vegetables, meats 
and—mystery. In a general way, it resembled 
the olla podrida (literally, putrid mess) of the 
Mexicans, and I sniffed at it suspiciously; I 
obtained a faint odor of sewer gas that was 
mingled with other odors that were most ap- 
petizing. Then I tasted it, gingerly, finding 
it delicious, and I immediately proceeded to 
consume it. This dish Antoine called 
gumbo-soufle, or something that sounded like 
that. 

With the fish, it was pompano, and de- 
licious, Antoine brought a dish of something 
that resembled strongly the big white grubs 
that I used when a boy as bait for catfish. 
“Shreemp,” Antoine called them, and finally 
overcoming my repugnance to their appear- 
ance, I tried them, finding them, when dipped 
in mayonnaise dressing, highly pleasing to 
the taste. But “shreemp” will never become 
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afavorite article of diet with me—I can’t over- 
come my dislike for their appearance. At last 
the meats were brought, and I rubbed my 
hands in delight as I noted the different kinds 
of game represented. The odor of sewer gas 
grew stronger, but there were other odors so 
delicious that I paid no attention to that. 

While I was still engaged with my fish, a 
stranger had seated himself opposite me at my 
table, and as I proceeded with my meal I no- 
ticed his eyes scanning the different dishes 
of which I ate. Once or twice he made ges- 
tures which might have been construed as 
indicative of disgust, but he said nothing. At 
last, when I had almost satisfied my hunger, 
he leaned across the table and said: 

“Pardon me for asking, but how can you 
enjoy eating such food as that?” 

“Why do you ask? Is there 
wrong with it?” I answered. 

“No, I reckon not—for those who like that 
kind of thing,” he said, “‘but it’s too much for 
me. I like Creole cooking all right enough, 
but I draw the line on tainted game.” 

“Tainted!” I ejaculated, dropping my knife 
and fork. “What do you mean?” 

“‘Why, you must be a stranger in Louisiana 
not to know of the Creole custom of keep- 
ing game hung up until it is tainted, and then 
eating it,” he rejoined. “They claim that it 
makes the meat tender and improves its 
flavor. Maybe it does, but I don’t want any 
of it in mine. By some, ducks and turkeys 
are considered unfit for eating until the flesh 
has become so softened by decay that the 
body of its own weight will fall from the leg 
by which it is hung up.’ 

“And—and—this that I have eaten—do you 
think that it has been treated in that way?” 
I gasped, a sensation as of seasickness steal- 
ing over me. 

“Judging by the horrible odor, I should 
say yes,” he answered. “Can’t you smell it?” 

“But—but I thought it sewer gas!” I stam- 
mered, rising to my feet. Wildly I threw a 
dollar on the table and rushed out to the 
street in quest of a secluded place where I 
might dispose of that genuine, old-fashioned 
Creole game dinner. 

I recovered before bedtime, and while lazy- 
ing about the hotel that evening I was so in- 
discreet as to relate my experience to a party 
of fellow-loungers. They gave me the horse 
laugh, assuring me that I had not been mis- 
informed as to the Creole method of mellow- 
ing game, and for fully ten minutes I received 
the jolly ha ha. I ended it by leading the 
party into an apartment that was redolent 
with crushed mint and other things, where 
I disbursed several dollars. 

I was up unusually early the next morning, 
hoping to see more of the queer old city, but 
found it raining hard, so was compelled to 
mope about the hotel until time to resume 
my journey in the direction of the Rio 
Grande. It was raining and foggy all day, so 
I saw but little of southwest Louisiana. How- 
ever, from information derived from fellow- 
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passengers, I judge the country to be a 
sportsman’s paradise, abounding in all kinds 
of water-fowl, quail, snipe and the like. The 
conductor of my train told me that the 
swamps along the line of the Southern Pa- 
cific road, upon which I was traveling, are 
filled with black bear and deer, and that only 
a few days previous a New Yorker had killed 
a large bear as it was crossing the track. He 
assured me that every Louisianian is an ar- 
dent sportsman, and at Morgan City I saw 
positive evidence that he spoke the truth; a 
native clad in gum boots, and carrying an 
umbrella, prowling around the soggy fields 
in quest of snipe. I consider myself an en- 
thusiast, but I draw the line on going out in 
weather that necessitates the carrying of an 
umbrella. 

The next morning found me within the bor- 
ders of Texas and nearing San Antonio. Not 
a cloud was in sight, and the fresh, pure air 
of the prairies was blowing in at the car win- 
dows, whispering in my ear stories of a glori- 
ous past. “Remember the Alamo,” it is said, 
but, though my heart yearned to revisit the 
historic little plaza, I was compelled to pass 
it by. A few miles west of San Antonio my 
train passed beyond all evidences of agricul- 
tural life, entering a semi-arid section that is 
devoted to cattle raising. Fifteen years had 
slipped away since I had last set foot here, 
but as I went gliding across the broad, tree- 
less valleys and cactus-covered hills, I could 
not realize that I had been away from the 
wild, free life of the mountains and plains for 
so long atime. There is but little game along 
here now, but before nightfall my train ran 
into the wild Devil’s River country, where 
yet can be found black tail deer, mountain 
lion, antelope, rabbits and crested Mexican 
quail. A few miles farther on, in a savage 
gorge where it has torn its way through the 
mountains, the historic Rio Grande makes 
its appearance, and here I must close this 
chapter. In my next I will tell the readers 
of Fr—ELD AND STREAM some true stories of 
the old days when West Texas was part of 
the now fast-vanishing frontier. 


The Sportsman-T ourist 
E, P. Jaques 

As the sportsman tourist becomes more 
and more known among men, the general 
public becomes more and more interested in 
him. With this interest come many recruits 
who seek to join the ranks and become one 
of them. But the novice is apt to pause on 
the threshold and ask himself the question, 
“What can I do in this new field of adventure 
that will furnish recreation as well as amuse- 
ment and instruction?” 

It is to this class of sportsman that I wish 
to make a few suggestions. To the sports- 
man who has only a short time to devote to 
field sports, and who wants to put in that 
short time in some favored locality where 
game is so abundant as to permit him to 
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make it one continual round of slaughter, I 
have nothing to say. That is a style of 
sportsmanship that is rapidly going out of 
date. It is the nature-loving sportsman 
who seeks recreation, and is prepared to en- 
joy his outing and incidental shooting or fish- 
ing in a leisurely way, that I wish to speak. 

No one ever enjoyed Nature in her native 
haunts who felt that he must kill fifty or a 
hundred birds or catch a wagon-load of fish 
in one day. The shooter or fisherman who 
does this does not come back feeling rested 
and refreshed, but rather feeling the need of 
rest, and more often feeling chagrined at his 
failure to achieve his ideal. 

If you have not leisure or cash to enjoy an 
outing in the proper spirit stay at home, as I 
so often am compelled to do, until the time 
arrives when you have. I do not say this 
out of a spirit of revenge for having fallen 
short in the amount of game brought to bag, 
for I can truthfully say that I do not think 
the man lives who can beat me in a killing 
nfatch on any neutral ground in the West. 
I have no quarrel with the man who makes 
large bags, or who worries beyond reason 
over his failure to reach the mark he has set 
for himself, for I have made the largest bags 
I have any absolute knowledge of ever hav- 
ing been made, and have found that there is 
no true sport in it. I have also put in as 
much time as the next one where game was 
abundant without shooting any of it. I have 
spent many days on the moose grounds of 
Minnesota, where moose were being killed 
all around me, yet my first moose is still at 
large. I can truly say that of all the trips I 
have made, those that were leisurely made 
with little effort in the line of killing game 
are the more rose-tinted in the afterglow. 

The opportunities for seeking the wild 
things in Nature in their native haunts are 
many. Foremost among them, and offering 
still greater scope, is the canoe and canoeing. 
By no other means can one get closer to Na- 
ture or see more of animal or bird life. By 
no other means can chances to use gun or 
camera be brought more easily within reach. 
My first experience in canoe trips came about 
in this way. I was doing shopwork in a town 
on the banks of a small river. This river had 
its rise in a great swamp-tract, some twenty 
miles away. This tract was a great ducking 
ground, but it was out of my reach by reason 
of the expense connected with organizing an 
outfit and getting it out to the ground and 
then getting it back again. There was at 
least a week of worry and fret connected with 
this, to say nothing of the time I expected to 
put in a field. Uusually, too, such trips 
proved a failure on account of lack of thor- 
oughness in preparation. 

After a number of such failures I almost 
gave up the idea of going afield at all, but 
when the season came and found me shop- 
worn and weary, it found me planning some 
sort of a trip. At last these plans turned in 
the direction of a canoeing outfit, and then a 
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new world of sport opened before me. I 
built a canoe and assembled an outfit so 
dainty, that while having every necessary ad- 
junct to a complete camp, even to carpets on 
my floor, it was possible to handle it with 
one paddle. In place of a two days’ struggle 
in getting duffle to the place where my out- 
ing began, I was now in the wilderness as 
soon as I rounded the first bend in the river 
from home. By this means I reached the 
very heart of Nature, too. I have often raised 
my canopy at night with ducks and geese 
quacking all about me by the thousands, aye! 
by the hundreds of thousands. This music 
of the marshes is the most thrilling of any- 
thing heard afield, and it was a great treat 
to the shop-weary toilers to be able to in- 
dulge in it. The great marshes of the coun- 
try, however, are rapidly disappearing. The 
greater part of the one spoken of here is now 
plowed fields. But there are others, and the 
streams always reach the wildest spots in any 
country. 

The greatest difficulty to be surmounted in 
canoeing is to become proficient in the use 
of a paddle, or obtain the services of some 
one that is. One can acquire the art of 
handling a canoe without going into the wil- 
derness. To give some idea of what can be 
easily done in this line, suppose I lived at St. 
Louis and wanted to take a trip. I could go 
by railway to Great Falls, Montana, where I 
could put my canoe in the water and float 
down to St. Louis again, having had a camp 
outing which would lend coloring to all of 
my after life. 

I have never taken so long a trip as this, 
but I have taken a continuous trip of over a 
thousand miles. Touring by rail is perhaps 
the most popular of all others, and the great 
West furnishes an inexhaustible field. From 
the Gulf Coast of Texas to Puget Sound there 
is room for the tourists of the world to spend 
their lives without making much impression. 
The question is not of place, nor yet of fish 
and game, but of how to get at it to leave 
the most pleasurable memories. The Great 
Northern Railway alone offers enough of 
game, fish and scenery along its lines to keep 
one busy through the open seasons for ten 
years to come without going over the same 
ground twice. 

Several other lines offer nearly as much. 
What is lacking is reliable information con- 
cerning points and places, and the conditions 
to be met on visiting them. Too often the 
guides themselves know little or nothing of 
what is required to make up an enjoyable 
time. Most of the railway companies have 
guide-books for the use of tourists, but I 
could take any one I have yet seen and point 
out dozens of errors. Not that they are over- 
drawn, for they are not, but there is so much 
in them that is misleading. For instance, 
they make much of a weak point and pass the 
ideal unnoticed. Some of the roads that have 
advantages in this line would do well to em- 
ploy experts whose business should be to 
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post themselves on the possibilities of each 
point, that they might give full information 
to parties, telling where they could find just 
what they were looking for and how to reach 
it. In this way much friction and dissatisfac- 
tion could be saved. Very slight things 
sometimes make up the success or failure of 
an outing. The tourist sportsman should 
learn to be his own guide as quickly as pos- 
sible so that he may employ the merest nov- 
re and conduct his own campaign success- 
ully. 

It will be a long time before the guide sys- 
tem is perfected in the West as it is in the 
East. In the meantime, great opportunities 
go begging for want of fuller knowledge. 
The golden grains lie buried ’neath our feet, 
but being hidden from our view, we roam 
afar in search of them. 

It is now the turning point of the season in 
the South, and some months before its begin- 
ning in the North, and a good time to make 
up one’s mind where he is going next, and 
while he is making it up the gun should be 
laid away beside the rod. I am often asked 
advice as to where to go and how to conduct 
a campaign. Any one undertaking to answer 
such inquiries would require a long corre- 
spondence before any information of conse- 
quence could be given. Life is too short for 
this. To do this in print amounts to the same 
thing as if several parties go to the same 
locality. All are more or less disappointed 
with results. 

However, I shall give hints in the future 
that may be of more or less value to readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM. 





Tourist Notes 


A young man traveling from New York 
recently had a novel experience while en route 
to the Queen City of the West on the Bur- 
lington limited. Approaching the Colorado 
capital from the eastern plains of the State, 
the lofty Rocky Mountains loomed into view 
about mid-afternoon as the fast train whirled 
away in a cloud of dust toward Denver. 
Thinking that the city must be near at hand 
the tourist commenced to pack his grip and 
dress suit case. A lady who occupied an ad- 
jacent chair in the coach asked the young 
man why he was packing up so early. “Why, 
I expect we will arrive in Denver shortly. 
There are the Rockies, and Denver is this 
side of the mountains, so we ought to reach 
there soon,” said he. The lady smiled and re- 
marked that it would be three hours yet be- 
fore the western city was reached. Sre 
enough, the sun had plenty of time to <et, 
and it was long after dark before the “flyer” 
pulled in at the Union Station, Denver. 


Owing to the remarkable clearness of the at- 
mosphere in Colorado, the Rockies were visi- 
ble over one hundred and fifty miles away on 
the plains, and their great distance thus de- 
ceived the tourist. 














One of the pleasant features of travel on 
the Burlington route between Chicago and 
Denver is the custom of presenting flowers 
to the ladies and gentlemen at meal time in 
the luxurious dining cars of the C., B. & Q. 
R. R. During February the tables are dec- 
orated with pinks, Western ferns and yellow 
roses. The company has just opened gar- 
dens of their own in Illinois, where they will 
raise a variety of flowers for this purpose. 
The fast train of the Burlington leaves Chi- 
cago at 1:30 P.M. daily, reaching Denver at 
6:20 P.M. the day following, passing only 
one night on the road. 





One of the conspicuous places of interest 
in Denver which is essentially modern, if 
nothing else, is the Brown Palace Hotel, the 
pride of the Colorado capital, and the finest 
hostelry in the State, or between Chicago and 
San Francisco, for that matter. Those who 
travel west of Chicago are quite accustomed 
to the word palace, which may mean a shack 
on the plains or a one- story apology for a 
hotel in a “wild and wooly” town. The tour- 
ist arriving at Denver is quite agreeably sur- 
prised to find a palatial house in reality, a 
brown palace, erected at an expense of nearly 
$2,000,000, and occupying a block, ten stories 
high. The floors of the hotel are paved with 
onyx, and surrounding the inner court or 
square are balconies on each floor, where 
guests may overlook the main foyer. In this 
foyer—the Waldorf-Astoria of the West— 
mining kings, prominent men of the West 
and East, nightly congregate and _ chat 
and gossip in the corridors. Opposite the 
Brown, on Broadway, is the Metropole and 
the Broadway Theatre, the latter being one 
of the finest playhouses in the West. 





To see the sight places of Colorado and 
the West. the tourist, after visiting Denver, 
should take the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road for Manitou and Glenwood Springs, and 
the majestic region of the sunshine State 
known as the Garden of the Gods. The por- 
tals of this famous gateway stand, sentinel- 
like, over three hundred feet high, and glow 
in the sunshine with the most brilliant color- 
ing of red. The outer parapet is of pure 
white, with inner columns of varied hues, the 
entire effect suggesting the entrance to a vast 
temple. Within the garden all shapes of 
strange mimetic forms appear, and odd in- 
deed, to the eye of the tourist, are these hid- 
eous resemblances, and peculiar are the freaks 
of the rocks in architecture. The Royal 
Gorge is one of the grandest works of Nature 
in the Rockies. Here the walls of the won- 
derful cafion rise a half a mile from the river 
bed, where the gorge leads on for eight 
miles through the heart of the mountains. 





Marshall Pass is another wonder on the 
line of the Rio Grande. It is away above the 
home of the clouds, the summit piercing the 
blue sky at an altitude of over 10,000 feet. 
. 
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From this vantage point a magnificent view 
may be seen of the Sangre de Christo Range. 
The air here on the mountain top is most ex- 
hilarating. 





One of the most picturesque.regions in the 
West is the Platte Cafion, on the line of the 
Colorado Southern Railway, en route to 
Leadville. After leaving Denver you enter 
this romantic gorge, twenty miles to the west- 
ward, where the river dances out of the 
shadow of the mountains into the clear light 
of the valley. Among the scenic attractions 
of this great Colorado cafion are the Cathe- 
dral Spires, Dome Rock, South Park, Crystal 
Lake, Arch Rock and Deer Creek. Fishing 
and hunting are unrivalled along the South- 
ern Colorado line. 





Colorado is truly the sportsman’s paradise. 
Wild game is abundant, including bear and 
mountain lion, also deer, elk and antelope. 
And on the plains rabbit shooting and coyote 
coursing afford lively sport in February. 
Ducks, geese, grouse and quail are plentiful 
in season, though during the past year, for 
some reason, ducks have not been quite as 
numerous as heretofore. 





The invalid and pleasure-seeker will find 
the ’Frisco line a most desirable route to all 
the famous winter resorts in the West, and 
also to the winter resorts of old Mexico and 
California. From St. Louis westward the 
’Frisco line is known as the new Kansas City 
Gateway, and connects with the principal 
lines for points in the great Southwest. 





The atmosphere in Colorado is so clear that 
Pike’s Peak can be easily seen on a February 
day from Denver, seventy-five miles away. 
To the north Long’s Peak, Gray’s and other 
mountain tops of the Rockies are visible for 
a distance of over seventy miles, so that alto- 
gether one hundred and fifty miles of snow- 
clad mountain peaks may be viewed from the 
streets of Denver. At this season of the year 
the average day in the Queen City is more 
like spring or fall in the East, so mild is the 
temperature. 





A favorite route for tourists in the West 
is the Colorado Midland Railway, the “Pike’s 
Peak Route,” which passes through some of 
the grandest scenery on the continent. The 
Mount of the Holy Cross, Hell Gate, Ute 
Pass and Mount Sopris are all reached by the 
Midland. Glenwood Springs, Manitou and 
Cascade Cafion are among the beautiful sum- 
mer resorts along the line of the picturesque 
Colorado railroad. 





As the traveler on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway approaches Bedford City, from 
either the east or the west, the most striking 
features of the landscape to arrest the atten- 
tion are the twin Peaks of Otter. They rise 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea 

















and three thousand feet above the plain. 
During the season, from spring to late au- 
tumn, a constant stream of tourists make pil- 
grimages to this exalted shrine to behold the 
wonderful panorama spread out before their 
gaze. The trip is diversified by exquisite 
vistas and ever-changing views. The road for 
the first half of the journey is smooth and 
firm, overarched by the intertwining boughs 
of forest trees, with frequent open spaces re- 
vealing beautiful scenery everywhere. Mid- 
way, at “Fancy Farm,” the real ascent of the 
mountain begins, and at a few points the road 
becomes more rugged, but so enchanting the 
views, so vitalizing the atmosphere, that dis- 
tance and fatigue are eliminated. As the dis- 
tance that robes the mountains with their 
azure hue decreases, and one approaches suffi- 
ciently near to distinguish their actual forma- 
tion, there comes an ever-increasing feeling 
of awe, as the giant, rugged proportions of 
the Heavenly Twins become more apparent. 
Arriving at the Big Spring, just between 
the two mountains, 2,500 feet above the level 
of the sea, a pause is made to quaff from its 


limpid bowl. Here, for unnumbered cen- 
turies, these sentinel monarchs have kept 
their silent watch over the spring. The 


tourists now turn toward the Sharp Top peak, 
and with the aid of alpenstocks begin the tug 
of war. 

The teams are here left behind, and the as- 
cent, ever excessive, is made on foot over a 
narrow path, amid overhanging rocks and 
gnarled trees. All the view is now shut out 
when, suddenly emerging trom a turn in the 
winding path, an indescribable expanse of 
landscape bursts upon the astonished vision, 
a grand and limitless revelation. 

The summit is crowned by a mass of Ti- 
tanic rocks piled together, upon one of which 
is poised the topmost pinnacle, an egg-shaped 
rock,.so firmly poised that nothing short of 
dynamite could move it from its position. 
From the top a scene of matchless beauty 
and infinite expansion is spread out—endless 
chains of blue mountains, streams like silver 
threads, cultivated lands and forests, are seen 
the States of Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Should a storm 
arise, while standing amid the vapor of the 
clouds, the play of the lightning may be seen 
below. So rarefied is the air that sounds 
from a long distance are wafted upward with 
marvelous distinctness. 

To enjoy the full grandeur of the mountain 
in its varying aspects, one should make the 
ascent in the afternoon, to witness the gor- 
geous effect of a sunset, and as the light 
of day fades away, in the gloaming be- 
hold the silver moon rise and the stars blos- 
som one by one “in the infinite meadows of 
heaven.” Betimes in the morning, while it is 
yet dark, arouse from slumber, and wrapped 
in blankets take refuge in clefts of the rocks 
to await the sublime spectacle of sunrise, the 
grandeur of which is beyond the power of 
pen to tell. In certain conditions of the at- 
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mosphere the peak will be pictured in colos- 
sal proportions against the sky, while the 
magnified figures of the beholders may be 
plainly seen, with all their movements repro- 
duced as in a mirror. 

After breakfasting with such an appetite as 
only the ozone Of the moutain experience can 
produce, upon such fried chicken, such bis- 
cuit, coffee, etc., as only this mountain eyrie 
can boast, a tour of all the various marvels 
of the realm must be made, in detail, under 
the guidance of mine host, who is familiar 
with their geography. 

The Balance Rock is a remarkable point 
of interest, a huge boulder of about seventy 
thousand pounds’ weight which is so exactly 
poised that the faintest movement of a per- 
son standing upon it will cause it to rock 
very perceptibly. 

The Needle’s Eye, a narrow fissure through 
great rocks, wide enough to permit one per- 
son at a time to squeeze through, you emerge 
upon a narrow ledge above a dizzy abyss. 
There are many other curious and interesting 
spots upon these heights, all having appro- 
priate names, and should be visited before de- 
scending to the lowlands. 





The Atlantic Coast line, in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, announces im- 
proved train service to South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Florida resorts. The “Florida and 
West Indian Limited” vestibule train to 
Florida, connecting with steamers for Havana 
and Nassau, leaves West Twenty-third street, 
New York, daily at 8.55 a. m., Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt streets 9.00 a. m., with Pullman cars 
from New York to Macon, via Augusta, Ga.; 
New York, via Charleston, Savannah and 
Jacksonville. Also New York to Palm Beach 
and Miami. On the 16th of January was in- 
augurated the thirteenth season of the cele- 
brated “New York and Florida Special,” ex- 
clusively Pullman train, leaving New York 
12.25 p. m. daily, except Sunday, running solid 
to St. Augustine. A third train, the A. C 
Express, leaves New York at 9.25 p. m., with 
Pullman sleepers to Jacksonville. The Atlantic 
Coast Line “Bureau of Information” is at 229 
Broadway, New York. 





White Sulphur Springs (the Old White) 
are in Greenbrier County, W. Va. The build- 
ings are in the old colonial style, and in their 
spacious halls and on their broad piazzas one 
experiences the full charm of the distinctive 
South. 

The location of Sweet Springs is in a more 
open country than is generally the rule in 
mountain districts. The springs themselves 
flow from a valley of surpassing loveliness 
and fertility, surrounded by mountain scenery 
of wondrous beauty and grandeur. 

The valley, surrounded by the grandest 


peaks of the Alleghenies, at an elevation of 
2,500 


feet, resembles a_ well-kept park, 























through which are drives and walks through 
splendid groves of forest trees. 

The medicinal virtues of the waters of these 
springs are world renowned, and have been 
tested for more than a hundred years. Their 
distinct medicinal influences are cathartic, 
diuretic and alterative. 

The climate at Old Sweet and Sweet Chaly- 
beate Springs is the most delightful in Amer- 
ica. It is entirely free from malaria, there are 
no mosquitoes, and even during the warmest 
weather the nights are cool; hence visitors 
should supply themselves with an abundance 
of warm clothing. 

Cold Sulphur Springs, two miles from 
Goshen, is the centre of a group of the most 
celebrated mineral springs in the State. For 
rest and recreation it is one of the most de- 
lightful places in the mountains, and has long 
been famous for the beauty and grandeur of 
its scenery, its delightful and salubrious cli- 
mate, and, above all, the remedial and restora- 
tive effects of its medicinal waters. 

Luray Caverns, forty-four miles from Basic 
City, present rival attractions to the wonder- 
ful springs region. The marvelous stalactite 
and stalagmite formations are weird and fan- 
tastic. In visiting these caverns one may 
easily imagine one’s self in the realm of en- 
chantment. 

Natural Bridge is reached by the James 
River division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, from Clifton Forge.. The wonder 
of wonders in Virginia is the Natural Bridge. 
The imposing and majestic grace of this ex- 
quisite example of Nature’s architecture can- 
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not be imagined. One stands spellbound gaz- 
ing at that glorious arch, superb in its pro- 
portions. The utmost care has been taken 
to preserve the natural wild beauty of the 
glen. 

A ride of about two hours from Richmond 
brings the tourist to one of the most delight- 
ful and interesting resorts on the coast, Old 
Point Comfort. It is doubtful if there is any 
other resort in America about which so many 
romances or tender memories cling. Here 
have come the happy brides and grooms of 
two generations. Here have gathered for rest 
and relaxation the gray-haired statesman, 
worried with problems of state. Here, too, 
have come the prosperous business men and 
financiers, with their wives and daughters, 
all blending in one happy throng—a throng 
which, with common accord, seems to have 
forgotten care, and has given itself over to a 
full enjoyment of the spirit of dolce far niente, 
so characteristic of two spots—Riviera of fair 
Italy, and of Old Point Comfort—so much 
glike in all that goes to make a climate per- 
fect. 

As the spring months and vacation time 
draws on apace many of our friends no doubt 
are figuring on the purchase of a canoe. You 
know a good canoe is the ideal craft in which 
to go a floating close to Nature, and to enjoy 
to the fullest extent a boating trip the canoe 
is the one boat that makes it possible. The 
Morris canoes, made by B. N. Morris, Veazie. 
Me., are the acme of perfection, and if you 
would be a canoeist you could not choose a 
better make. 














ALONG THE CHESAPEAKE & Oni0 Railway—Tnre Horseshor, HAwk’s Nest, W. Va. 

















The Sportsmen’s Show 


The coming Sportsmen’s Show, to be held 
at Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
from March I to 17, inclusive, gives promise 
of being the greatest exhibition of its kind 
ever held in the city. The floor space for sale 
as advertising booths was long ago gobbled 
up by eager manufacturers and dealers, the 
majority of whom are preparing to make an 
elaborate exhibit. In the way of other at- 
tractions, of which there are many, the man- 
agement have secured the best, and have ar- 
ranged for the carrying out of a very exten- 
sive programme. 

Upon the roof of the great building the 
clay bird smashers will be afforded the op- 
portunity of contesting in a lively target 
shoot. The prize list \.ill be an attractive 
one, and undoubtedly all the “high guns” 
from far and near will be on deck to make 
things interesting. Then down in the base- 
ment, at the pistol range, all the “high six- 
shooters” will congregate and “shoot up” in- 
numerable targets. 

In the big tank on the main floor of the 
building the swimming exhibitions and races 
will be held as usual, while there will be a 
tribe of Indians camped in their native tepees 
“in the woods on the eastern shore of the 
lake.” 

In the big game park and in the animal 
cages, as well as among the birds and fishes, 
there will be a great deal of interest to be 
seen, while the different exhibits from the 
hunting regions will also be attractive. 

These annual shows are becoming quite a 
feature, and no other show held at the Gar- 
den attracts a better crowd. There the sports- 
man who contemplates taking a hunting trip 
can make personal arrangements with a first- 
class guide, can choose his hunting outfit and 
map out his entire outing, railways, hotels 
and all. That is why the sportsmen who are 
easily in touch with the city realize the bene- 
fits to be derived from attending the Show. 





When the robins come again and the pussy- 
willow trees are in bloom, ye angler bold 
will sally forth with rod and reel in quest of 
conquests new. In order that he may be the 
more successful, he will undoubtedly wish to 
replenish his fly-book and look to his tackle 
in general. The H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broad- 


way, New York City, is a reliable house, and 
carries always a select line of fishermen’s sup- 
plies. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


the fisherman, 
for that matter, who has occasion 
around out of doors in search of 
health and recreation, will find in Webber’s 
hand- knit hunting jacket a warm friend. It 


The shotgun man, 
other man, 
to rustle 


or any 


“fits like a glove” and is always just right. 
It fills the bill and you should have one. Ad- 
rN Geo. F. Webber, Station A, Detroit, 
Mich. 





If you are contemplating the purchase of a 
new gun you had best drop a card to the 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., and get their 
new catalogue. Get a Smith gun, and thus be 
assured that you have as good as money can 
buy. The famous L. C. Smith gun will suit 
the most fastidious as to design, balance and 
“looks,” and at the same time shoot like “all 
tarnation.” 





Those of our friends who are contem- 
plating the purchase of a small pleasure yacht 
will do well to drop a card to the Gas Engine 
& Power Co., Morris Heights, New York 
City, and get their new catalogue. This com- 
pany can sell you a launch, great or small, 
that will satisfy your taste and not overtax 
your pocketbook. 





For spring and summer trap shooting you 
should try some of the Oriental smokeless 
powder. It is bound to please you, for it is 
“built to burn,” and if you hold right you will 
surely get good results. It is a good all 
round, hard-working, industrious powder, 
and never refuses to do all that is expected 
of it. If you have not yet tried it you have 
failed to try one of the very best powders on 
the market. Better write the Oriental Pow- 
der Mills, Portland, Me., and have them send 
you a circular telling you all about it. 





During the closed season there is nothing 
better to keep the gun in shape than Three- 
in-One oil. No other oil is nearly so well 
adapted to be used in caring for a gun, and 
no other will cause the shooter so little work 
in handling the cleaning stick. It perfectly 
polishes, lubricates and prevents rust. Send 
a two-cent stamp to G. W. Cole & Co. Dept. 
A, 141 Broadway, New York, for a sample 
bottle. 





A handy duck boat is about as useful a bit 
of property as the average shotgun man can 
wish for if he is blessed with wild-fowl shoot- 
ing. He will find many other uses for the 
“Get There” ducking boat made by W. 
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Mullins, of Salem, O. It is a perfect little 
craft and a beauty as well. 


The Austin Powder Co., of Cleveland, O., 
is giving away a very pretty calendar which 
will find favor in the hearts of all wild-fowl 
shooters. The picture represents two shoot- 
ers in a canoe paddling carefully up a moun- 
tain stream. The younger man in the bow of 
the boat is alert and ready for a possible shot, 
while the elder plies the paddle. The picture 
is a very beautiful one. 





That the coming season gives promise of 
being fully enjoyed by the fisher folks is evi- 
denced by the rush of business that some of 
the tackle manufacturers are enjoying. Friend 
Pflueger, the genial manager of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Co., of Akron, O., writes us 
that they are operating their large factory fif- 
teen hours a day in order to keep up with the 
demand. The tackle manufactured by this 
house is known to be the very best, however, 
and it is but natural that they should be busy. 
novelties have 


Thé several new which they 
added are no doubt meeting with a large de- 
mand 


& 


CYCLING NOTES 
Touring 


Touring awheel gives promise of becoming 
even more popular than ever before dur- 
ing the coming season, and no doubt 
many of our readers are planning to spend 
their summer vacation In this way. The 
wheelman with red blood in his veins who, 
when he feels the crunch of the path under 
his tires, has an overwhelming desire to move 
and be alive, is the one who will make such 
good use of a two weeks’ vacation that it will 
be turned into a never-to-be-forgotten bright 
spot in his memory. The novelty of roving 
at will over good country roads, here to-day 
and there to-morrow, looking upon an ever- 
changing scene of fresh rural landscapes, 
sparkling bits of water, sunny little towns, 
and above all hills, valleys, sky, fills the heart 
of the cycling tourist with a bounding spirit 
of exultation. Always something new to see, 
new friends to make, with never a care save 
an occasional thunder shower, makes such a 
trip an endless round of pleasure and em- 
blazons itself on the cyclist’s memory in a 
way to be always remembered as one of the 
most enjoyable of all gone-by good times. 
To best enjoy such a trip one should have 
one agreeable and jolly companion, who is 
as well a competent wheelman and capable of 
taking care of his mount. It is not best to 
set yourself too great a task, as nothing 
takes the pleasure out of a jaunt awheel so 
quickly and lastingly as to be compelled to 
get out and “dig” all of the time in order to 
make the trip in the prescribed time. There 





AND STREAM 


is a very great deal to be seen in these United 
States of ours, and the cyclist who is lucky 
enough to have the time and money at his 
disposal will derive great pleasure from an 
extensive tour. Such a trip will prove to be 
of great value as an educator, as the cycling 
tourist not only covers the ground, but his 
train does not run on scheduled time and will 
wait until he has absorbed all the good out of 
anything of interest. Then, too, the wheel- 
man comes in close communion with Nature, 
and enjoys it just as he does the meeting of 
the many hospitable and whole-souled people 
along his route. Lastly, if there is a folding 
pocket camera along with the outfit, the tour- 
ist can get a collection of pictures which will 
doubly enhance the value of the trip as a 
memory in after years. 


Many of our fishermen friends undoubtedly 
make good use of the wheel, as it puts them 
easily in touch with the lakes and streams ad- 


jacent to their homes thi at must be reached 
gverland. The humble “bike” is in truth a 
very serviceable friend to the ‘“Waltonites.” 


the road goes, 
lots and 
Again, 


It can be ridden as far as 
and then easily carried across 

through the timber to the streamside. 
when our angler friend arrives at home— 
proverbially hungry—he may drop his faith- 
ful mount upon the lawn and run for the sup- 
per table. Then, too, a man may fish later 
in the day and still get home in time for sup- 
per, for the slowest old “bike” in existence 
travels twice as fast as “‘a fisherman’s horse.” 


The squirrel hunter and his little 22-calibre 
rifle, afloat on a wheel, make a good com- 
bination. There are squirrels, lots of ’em, 
*way out the road in the woods, where it is 
too far for the city chaps to walk, or drive 
either, for that matter, and the wheel takes 
him there in short order. The brisk spin in 
the early morning air serves to clear the 
hunter’s brain and quicken his senses, and 
also lands him in the “big woods” by the 
time his squirrelship is astir for his breakfast. 


The sun has at last set upon the bicycle’s 
little day as a fad, likewise taking with it the 
fancy price it cost as such. Now, we have 
the wheel for practical use. For business in 
every sense of the word and at a business 
price, just one-half of what it cost us as a 
luxury. But we must admit that even as a 
luxury, dear and all as it was, the little steed 
has proved a true and worthy friend. It has 
made a sportsman and a lover of outdoor life 
of many a plodding mortal who knew not 
the benefits to be found out of doors until 
he was compelled to take to wheeling in order 
to keep abreast of the times. In truth, the 
wheel has served to change thousands upon 
thousands of dull and narrow lives intoa wider 
and happier sphere. that of the outdoor folk. 
The chainless wheel of 1900, strong, simple 
and fast, is by all means one of the greatest 
boons of the age, and it fills to a nicety the 
purpose for which it is built—business 








EVERY ONE who wishes to secure free a fine, large copy of this picture, by the famous 
painter of dogs, Prof. E. H. Osthaus, size 17 x 22, suitable for framing, can do so by promptly 
sending one dollar to pay for a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. Those who are 
already subscribers can get it by sending a dollar, which will apply on subscription account. 
Any one who sends two new subscribers, not including his own name, will be entitled to this 
picture free. The new subscribers will also receive the picture. Address John P. Burkhard 
Publishing Co., New York, and specify picture offer number four. See next page for par- 
ticulars of other rare picture offers. 
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RICH AND RARE PICTURES 
FREE TO SPORTSIIEN 








. FIELD AND STREAM, 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
THE ROD, GUN AND KENNEL wishes to signalize the closing year of the 
century by building its circulation to proportions not before attained in 
this class of periodical. One of the means employed is to offer to lovers 
of pictures a free choice of the subjects described below, each one of pe- 
culiar interest to Sportsmen and of high artistic merit. The artists’ names 
will be recognized as leaders in this class of art, and as their works of 
genius are sure to live after them, these pictures will be prized according- 
ly. Size of pictures is 17 x 22; the effect is equal to the finest steel en- 
graving and when properiy fr imed they are a desirable ornament for any 
home, with a value not measurable in dollars and cents. 


y . 
Subjects 
In ordering designate the number. 
No. 1. BLACK BASS, ‘‘Caught on the Fly’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 
No. 2. BROOK TROUT, ‘“‘The Rise’, by H. A. DRISCOLE. 


No. 3. INDIAN BIG GAME HUNT, a really wonderful and suggestive 
reminder of the old days, most appropriately entitled: ‘‘Before the 
White Man Came’’; by the cowboy artist genius, C. M. RUSSELL. 

No. 4. SETTER MAKING STAND ON DEAD BIRD, by PROF. 
EDMUND H. OSTHAUS. 

No. 5.5 ON A DUCK PASS, “Out of Shells’’, by OLIVER KEMP. 


How to get these pictures 
EACH DOLLAR SENT DIRECT TO THE FIELD AND STREAM pub- 
lication office entitles the sender to a year’s renewal or subscription and 
one choice of above pictures free, postpaid. Each additional dollar sent in 
advance to apply on subscription account, secures another picture. 


A suggestion 

Many will wish to present subscriptions to their friends, or perhaps 
some youthful acquz re ance, guide or hunting companion, or some hospital, 
library, Y. M. C. A., or other benevolent institution, appreciating the 
pleasure and wholesome influence the magazine will afford. In such cases 
a picture goes to each recipient and also one extra picture to the donor for 
every two subscriptions. A presentation card bearing the compliments of 
the donor will in each case be sent to the recipient who will be happily re- 
minded of the donor then and each month thereafter for a year. 


A premium offer 


One choice of these pictures is also offered as a premium for every 
two new subscribers sent direct to this office at full price. Every reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM has friends and acquaintances who would be glad 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to get a year’s subscription and one 
of these pictures for one dollar. Very little effort will secure a club of ten 
new subscribers entitling the one who forms the club to the entire set of 
five pictures. 





Address all communications and make remittances payable to 
JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING Co., NEW YORK. 
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Kennel 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 

A HIGH-CLASS POINTER, whelped June, °98, with 
exceptional qualities of speed, range, endurance, nose, 
beauty, breeding, ete. Should make ‘a field trial win- 
ner. Address H. D. Baxter, Lexington, Minn. 


FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds, Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Dachshundes. 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, Ill. 

HUNTING Dogs trained and boarded. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Winthrop Kennels, Winthrop, Minn. 


RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND DOGS AND PUPS for sale 
cheap. Address Dr. DePuy, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


FOR SALE—Registered Irish Setters, deep red color , 
no white; black nose and eyes; whelped November 20th, 
1898. Price $15.00. Address, 984 East Minnehaha St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 














Black 


FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay wogs, from ten to 
eighteen months old, natural retrievers. Irish Water 
Spaniel Dog, broke, Llewellin Setters. Edward Ed- 
munds, 353 Duke Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE.—Two litters high-bred, country-raised 
Pointer puppies. Mothers pointing and wor ing on 
ame less than one hour before whelping. H.D. Baxter, 
Ecatasten, Le Sueur Co., Minn. 


SELL CHEAP or exchange for Gun, or anything: 
Setters; Fox or Beagle Hounds; 20 Ferrets; B. P. 
Rock Chickens. All highly-bred stock. Write Joseph 
Simard, Shakopee, Minn. 


-~FOR SALE—Young English Setters and Pointers, 
from registered stock. “Terms reasonable. H. J. 
Bridgman, Dalton, Mass. 


"WANTED—Dog owners to send for booklet on Dog 
Diseases. Much other information, valuable, sent 
FREE. Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kansas. 


WANTED—Everybody to know that if they have 
anything to sell, buy or exchange in the dog line. 
Frztp aNp STREAM is the medium that will “Oh the 


quickest and most satisfactory results. Try it 


Rough Coat St. Bernards at Stud. 
CHAMPION AUTOCRAT, 
By Aristocrat Jr.—Melro- -Sylvia. 
LE BARON, 
By Ch. Le Prince—Ch. Sylvena. 


DUKE OF GILES, 
By Ch. Duke Wadsworth— Auto- “Sylvia. 


JOS. MEISENHEIMER, 
Choice Young Stock. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


THE DACHSHUND OF THE DAY... 


Defeated all comers at Baltimore, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Cedar Rapids and Pet Dog Show, 1898. New York, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, Danbury and Providence, 1899. 
At New York, 1898, won Free-for-All. 


CH. YOUNG PHAENOMEN. FEB, $20 
Brood Bitches and Young Stock for Sale. 
DR. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 (ith Ave., N.Y. 











REDUCING STOCK. 
BULL DOGS, BOSTON TERRIERS, COCKERS, 
AND COLLIE BROOD BITCHES. 


Address [ EMINGTON KENNELS, 
JOSEPH B. VANDERGRIFT, Sec’y, PITTSBURG, PA. 








AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Field Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 





BOSTONIAN KENNELS » 


First-class stock, Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches and 
Puppies for sale. Four Stud Dogs, headed by Ch. 
Freezer, for public service. Particulars on application. 

W. C. TITCOMB, 
41 River St., Chicago, Ill. 





FEE, $25. 


RIPSTONE 


(Rip-Rap—Pearl’s Dot). 

Combined field trial and bench show type. First All Age 
Monongahela field trials, 18 starters, a strong stake ; first 
Chicago bench show, 18,9. Sire of Blackstone, winner of first, 
Member’s Derby, Missouri field trials, 1899. Ripstone is a 
litter brother to Young Rip-Rap and Dot’s Pearl (dam of Lad 
of Jingo) W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 





BULL TERRIERS 
FROM MY KENNELS ve WON 
ONE THOUSAND PRIZES 
FOR SALE, Thirty Bull Terriers, best breeding 
sible, sure winners. Prices Right. All breeds of 
bought, sold and exchanged. Satisfaction guarantes!. 
Write me. FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 


All Breeds of Dogs Conditioned fur Shows. 
Personal Attention Given. 





Gem City e GERARD 
Kennels... ono. 


Breeders aad Exhibitors of Fine 


Tog Black and Tan Terriers. 


The strongest Kennel of Miniature Man- 
chesters in America. Won all specials and 
every lst offered*in this breed at A. ?. D. Club 
Show, 1899, New York. 

Fine stud dogs and young stock for sale. 





Littie Wonper, 
A. K. C, 52886. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels. 
Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


L. A. KLEIN 


Conditioning and Bench Show 

Seti et Dac firs Heng 
Best Equipped Public Kennel. George 
Raper’s and many other dogs at stud. vtvt 











GUTTENBERG RACE TRACK, N. J. 
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AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale sts 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 





BRIGHTON JOE. 








The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels. 


* YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud - - - Fee, $50. 
Address, 


C. E. BUCKLE, 
New Albany, Miss. 











Smooth Fox Terriers at Stud 


Ambrose Joe 
Vix 

Hunton Prince 
Hunton Beauty 
Belmont Ranger 
Belmont Cherry 


Hunton Billy. . . 
Hunton Bridegroom 
Hunton Bridesmaid { 


Daddy 


(Hunton Tartar . . { 
Fee, Beacon Fortress . 
$ 


7 . . { Hunton Baron 
\ Hunton Brisk . . | Hunton Winkle 
Just imported from Mr. Redmond’s Kennels, where he has proven 
himself a care stud and show dog by siring some of the best terriers in 
England and wivning at many of the principal shows. 
f Vesuvian 


f Visto ( Venlo. . | Vemlia 
( Vacareaco { {ational 
| Vesuvienne 
WE 2 oe we wo nate ? Deepotier 
| joe? * * \ Dusky Hetty 
Eggesfor« y 7 ’ 
Fee, $15 \ Eggesford Dora eles { Dominie 
(Ruby. + 4 Rose 


Winner both in England and America, Already sire of Eton Blue, 
Oxford Blue and Blue Ruin. 
Address all communications to 
E. H. INGWERSEN, 4144 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Send Bitches to ROBERT HOODLESS, 9802 Winston Avenue 
Washiugton Heights, Chicago, IL. 








In Stud. 


Lad of Jingo 


(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 


Fee, $25.00. 


A winner in four Field Trials, in company with 
Colonel R., Sioux, Pin Money, Dave Earl, Uncle 
B., Minnie’s Girl, and other good ones. The best 
son of the great pointers, Jingo and Dot’s Pearl— 
the nick that has always produced winners, 


Prepaid Bitches Returmed Free. 
W.P. AUSTIN, - = Mansfield, Pa. 
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The Field Trial Winner, 


DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl. 
Stud Fee, $20. 
PREPAID BITCHES RETURNED FREE. 


Address: 
ARTHUR STERN, 
55 W. 50th Street, New York City. 


“FIELD AND STREAM” 











HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner ist in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
prise, winner 1st in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 
Derby; Hal’s Belle, winner 8d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON, 


Fee, $25. Homestead, Pa. 








The Field Trial Winner, 


TONY BOY 


Ch. Antonio—Laundress. 
rig Derby, Manitoba Club's Trials, Morris, °94. 


2d, Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, N. C., 
2d, “ —U.8. Club's Trials, West Point, Miss., % 
1st, *“ Southern Club's Trials, New Albany, Miss. "95. 
Div. 3d, All- -age Stake Continental Trials, Morris, * 
Manitoba 08. 
“ “ Ch. Stake, Northwestern - sa "95. 


so - ian & Stake, Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, 


8d, Sub. Stake, vitestern Club's Trials, Newton, N.C., '95. 
Ist, All-age Stake, U.S. Trials, West’ Point, Miss., 96. 
ist, Sub. Stake, Eastern Club's Trials, Newton, Z C., ‘96. 
2d, “all -age Stake, U, 58. Trials, Newton, N. C., 

Ist, 7 West Point, Mh 97, 


Atime: D. E. ROSE, 
Fee $40. LAWRENCEBURG, TENN. 








---CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America, % % 2 


AT.STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE, Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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CATALOGUE 


24th Annual Dog Show 


@e«-O0F THEss 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


if Held in the MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York City, on February 
| 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1900. 
The official publication of this show is a handsome book of about 170 pages, 
6% x 10 inches. There are 30 pages of fine illustrations of typical dogs of best 
known breeds, with articles on their chief characteristics and scales of points for 
judging. 100 pages contain names of the dogs entered, with their pedigree and list 
of prize winnings, and OWNERS’ NAMES and ADDRESSES. 
} A “marked” or second edition of the book is published, which gives the 
if NAMES of the PRIZE WINNERS in CLASSES. This is a standard book of ref- 
erence for the Dog of 1900, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
“Marked” copies of the catalogues of 1896 and 1897 shows for sale at same price. 
Rates for catalogues of other years quoted upon application. 


Address the editor, 
FRED. M. CROSSETT, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Mascoutah 
Kennel Club’s 


rma [OG SHOW 


FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY, 
CHICAGO. 


March 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
er THE BACKUS DOG CRATES 


a Are Ornameatal and combine Comfort, 


Entries Close F. E Lightness, Strength and Durability. . . 
= 7” tage - PERFECTLY VENTILATED. 


Buffet for feed and galvanized iron water cup attached. 


er 7” The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs. 
or Premium Lists, etc., Standard sizes carried in stock in Flat, Gable, and Oval 
apply to tops. Special sizes to order Write for circulars and prices. 


: . A. BACKUS, Jr., & SONS, 
EDWARD M. OLDHAM, Superintendent, Manufacturers of Woven Boxes and Campers’ Trunks, 


611’ Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. 
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MONTEBELLO KENNELS 


Offer the a typical Great 
anes, Deutsche Doggen, at STUD. 


Champion Sandor vom Inn Fee, $50 
Montebello Harold, A. K. C. “e 45 
“ Tell, eeu +o 4g 
Hoedur, ‘* ‘‘ ~ = 
si Pluto, eS ae . => 
Osceola Dey, A.K.C. . . . “ as 
Champion Hermes, A. K.C. . ‘* 40 
(German) 
Montebello Cesar, A. K.C. . ‘* 35 


The two last named are Harlequins, and will 
only be bred to bitches to produce type and color. 
Members of the Great Dane Club of America are 
allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on all Stud 
fees. Address 


E, A. RUTHMAN, Supt., "'bhilapér'pend, pa. 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 
aee— TRITON KENNELS, —_ 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





MARIE’S SPORT... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service. 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


eeeeeH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 





Woodbine Kennels, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters. 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including the 


Famous 


CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 


F. JACOBI, 
Newaygo, Mich. 





Address: 





@ POINTERS“ 


CH. DUKE OF DEXTER AT STUD. 


(Fee $10.) 


Send for Cut, Winnings, etc. 
Field trial bred puppies, suitable age for Derby entries and the making of fine hunting dogs, for sale. 
AappREss DR. C. A. ELLIS, SHERMAN, N. Y. 





THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


THOMAS J. SHEUBROOAKE, 


(ST. BERNARDS.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Fashion Cocker Kennels, 
Breeders of High-class Cocker Spaniels. 
DOGS AT STUD. 


2121 UPTON AVE., NORTH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











H. D. BAXTER, 


€=BREEDER OF<®3 


HIGH-CLASS POINTERS, 


LEXINGTON, MINN. 
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Stop! Don’t Shoot Your Dog! 


But what else can be done with such an advanced case of MIANGE ? 
CURE HIM, as many others have in like cases, with Standard Oil of Tar, 
We could tell a great deal about the merits of our Disinfectant, but prefer to have 
you read what others have to say in its favor: 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 11th, rq00, 
Sranpapp DisinFectTant Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find check for ¢2.00 in payment of two 
one-gallon cans Standard Disinfectant. I have never seen anything 
in all my experience with dogs that would cure mange or eczema 
as your disinfectant will. |My Scotch terrier, ‘Colored Preacher,” 
had one of the worst cases of eczema this summer that I ever saw, 
He had been given up by the veterinary surgeons here as a helpless 
case, but after a long, hard fight I cured him with the assistance of 
your Oil of Tar. Yours truly, 
Earv B, Douctass, Prop. Tamarend Kennels. 








**T consider it one of the best disinfectants on the market, and at a price which shou!d recommend it to all kennel owners that 
wish to keep their kennels and yardsin a sanitary condition. The Standard Oil of Tar leaves the coat in a soft and smooth 
condition. Knowing that it is a perfect success, I am pleased to herewith enclose cheque for ten cans, which please forward at 
your earliest convenience.”—FREDERICK JAcoBi1, Prop Woodbine Kennels, Newaygo, Mich. 

P. S.—** Have decided to have you send me two dozen cans. Enclosed find cheque for same.” 


SEND FOR TRIAL GALLON, $1.00 DELIVERED. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - = 46 and 48 Long Street, CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Glover’s Imperial Dog Remedies | Che Amateur Crainer 





The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment Force System Without the Whip 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 
Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pilis . . . ¢ .50 By Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
Mange Cure .... .30/ Digestive Pills. . . . +50 —_- . : r ‘ 
Vermifuge . . . . . «soLiver Pills... . . .50 A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 
Blood Purifier. . . . -so Comp, Sulphur Tablets +50 
Canker Wash . . . . «50, Worm Capsules co. ae THIRD EDITION 
Tonic. . °° -50| Tape Worm Capsules . +50 


Cough Mixtures. . . .50|Diarrheea Cure .. . “50 Revised and illustrated with full-page portraits of 
Lt ee ee <SOILAMNOTR « 5 tt es 4 
Eye Lotion. .. . .50 Kennel and Stable Soap 25 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. a : P — 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free tes on Dog Dis- Price, paper cover, $1.00 ; best full cloth binding 
eases and how to feed, on application to and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1293 Broadway, N.Y. receipt of amount. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 


Here is a List of the Principal Manufaciures of BOOK ON DOG DISE ASES 


And How to Feed 


Spratt’s Patent Limited. Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
1293 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 


typical bird dogs. 








Dog Cakes, Pet Dog Cakes, 
Charcoal Dog Cakes, Cod Liver Oil Cakes, 
Greyhound Cakes, Orphan Puppy Food, 
Plain Round Cakes, Pepsinated Puppy Meal, 
Oatmeal Cakes, Plain Puppy Meal, 


Puppy Cakes, Bone Meal for Puppies. Snow Shoes 


OF REMEDIES, ETC., THE FOLLOWING: 


Dog Soap (white), Locurium Moccasins 


Antiseptic Soap (black), Liniment for Sprains, etc. 


Meter’  fuietae | 1 Oboggans 





SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF 


Eczema Cure, Cure for Canker, LARGEST ST 

Purgative Tablets, Fit Cure, OCK 

Cough Tablets, Distemper Tablets, LARGEST VARIETY 

Vermifuge, Anti-Rickets Tablets, LOWEST PRICES 
Puppy Vermifuge; Eye Lotion Tablets, 


—— The Wm. R. Burkhard (0. 


Send for Catalogue of Dog and Poultry Foods and 
Supplies of all kinds to SPRATT’S PATENT Guns and Sporting Goods 


LIMITED, 245 East 56th St., N. Y-/ 7 
* (San Francisco Branch, 1385 Valencia St.) Established 1855 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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For Sale, Wants, Etec. 


Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


FOR SALE—20-foot Pierce Vapor Launch, run 12 
weeks, sold as owner has no use for it now. Address 
Lock-box 615, Ripon, Wis. 

BUFFALO HORNS FOR SALE—Geo. W. Denny, 
Minnewaukon, N. D. 

IRONSIDE HUNTING CANOES, plain or in sections 
for handy transportation. Built only to order. Ad- 
dress, E. P. Jaques, Elmo, Kansas. 

SEVERAL FINE OIL PAINTINGS of Trout, Bass or 
ether game fish. Address this office. 

FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter's axes, wt. 8 
to 2v0z. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co., Pa. 

FOR SALE.—1% Old Coins. Will sell the collection 
for $500. Matt. Kemp, Jenkins, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Chainless bicycle, fine bait casting reel. 
and a metal duck boat. Al! new, never have been used , 
Cheap for cash. Address X. Y. Z., care cf Field and 
Stream. 

WANTED—Ducks’ wings and feathers for fly tying. 
Cash, or will exchange best grade of trout flies on eyed 
hooks. S. Howarth, Florissant, Colorado. , en 

WILL EXCHANGE Fine oil painting of a black bass 
for shot gun or camera. Camera must be 5x7 or larger. 
H. A. Whitman, 119 Hull St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Decoy Ducks and Geese. Send stamp 
for price list of the Standard Decoys—the finest in the 
world. G. W. Stevens, P. O. Box 114, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Successor to H. A. Stevens. 

The Fifth Edition of Burnett's Practical Hunters’ and 

‘appers’ Guide is just out—58 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated; bound in cloth, 50c.: Morocco leather, 64c. 

This guide contains the secrets of the most renowned 
trappers. One of these secrets cost $20. 

ith this book you get all the wild fur-bearing ani- 
of North America,in natural colors. We send 
these post-paid on receipt of stamps or money order. 

_ Also allthe wild fur-bearing animals in natural colors. 
size 1044 by 14 inches, and a photo-engraving of natural 
fur skins, size 9 by 11, with complete key, 10c. Sent 
post-paid for 10c., silver or stamps. Address, North- 
western Hide and Fur Co., Minneapolis, Minn.’ 


QUAIL! QUAIL! QUAIL! 


SYCAMORE HUNTING LODGE. 

Located in Mecklenburg Co., Va., on the Atlantic and Dan- 
vilie R. R., 100 miies west of Norfolk, the finest quail section 
of the South. The buildings, with hot and cold baths, are es- 
pecially adapted to accommodation of sportsmen. Dates made 
with parties for weekly and monthly accommodations. Pam- 
phiet on application. Correspondence solicited. 


J. H. OGBURN, PROPRIETOR, SOUTH HILL, VA. 


LIVE QUAIL FOR SALE. 
Positively no Kansas, Georgia, Tennessee, or other 
migratory birds. Pheasants, grouse, 
rabbits, etc. 

ESTABLISHED 1838. 

E. B. WOODWARD, 

174 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHEVY CHASE SPORTING FARM 


1,292 acres, comfortable dwelling and all necessary 
outbuildings; fields well stocked with turkey, quail, 
snipe, woodcock, pheasant and deer, and the streams 
with duck. C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 














PICTURES of dogs in “ Field and Stream” 
are taken by Maj. J. M. Taylor by Camera 
and Supplies from house of 


DICKINSON & CO., 


Photo Supplies, 
83 Nassau Street, 


New York. 








You want to preserve 
your copies of 


FELD AMO STREAM 


. eo Send Fifty Cents and we 
will mail you a Weis Binder. 


JOHN P. BURKHARD, 220 Broadway, N.Y. 


(t 


Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain and 
-prockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 
FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY City, N J. 
Bursal Enlargements, 
Stiff Joints, Arthritis, 
---CURED WITH... 


ABSORBINE, JR. 


A pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 

Ki inconvenience. $1,00 per bottle delivered. 

5 Describe your case fully. Special di- 
Address 















DIXG 
GRAPHIT 
_No. 69 





OLEO 
2. == 











rection, if needed, will be furnished free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, ad ad = - - « MASS. 
g-Chemical 
Ring. 





Any form — Neuralgia, Sciatica, Inflammatory, 
Lumbago, Gout, et Writers’ Cramp--Opera- 
tors, Typewriters, Pianists, or whatever cause, and 
Asthma. Al! are due to Acid in the Blood. The Ring 
removes the acid excesses and absolutely cures the 
Never known to fail and has obtained a 
Chis Ring, prepared ir. Switzer- 


ailment. 
world-wide reputation. 
land, was the first introduced in America—all others are 


fraudulent imitations. Sold on Five Weeks Trial-- 
money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Mail or C.O.D. Express. Over 

“The Swiss Electro-Chemical Ring has many imita- 
tions, butno equals.” —Medical Journai. 





NOT A PENNY - 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
ing case watch, with your Mone 
ogram engraved, American 
stemwinder and oor 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
D., $5.97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied,order express 
agent to return it; state your 
correct address and the 
nearest express Office, also 
initials; mention ladies’ or 
gents’ size wanted. Address 


BAGLE WATCH CO., Dept. B, 66 Maiden Lane, New York. 















and Liquor Hahitcured in i. 
to 20 days. Nopay till cure. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
‘ Dept. .. v, Lebanon, Ohio 
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“AUSTIN” 


Shot Gun Cartridges 


loaded with 


Champion Club 














Smokeless and ‘Crack Shot” black 
powder represent every feature requis- 
ite to a perfect load. Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 


66 147” 


Austin Powder Co. 
i Austin Cartridge Co. 
i Cleveland, Ohio 





.. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch 
§21 Security Building, St. Louis 


Established 1818 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 








FALCON ‘pucKint 


ee Shot” ‘Oriental Smokeless ” 


” 


estern Sporting ; ; 
‘“ ” is now generally considered 
Wild Fowl the best Smokeless Powder 


“Falcon ad that has ever been offered 
kre popular brands i to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
y loaded with it ; both black and Smokeless 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 





AFTER THE HUNT 


Or at any time 


Clean and Polish Your Gurs 


with ,tOne Oil 


It will prevent them 
From Rusting.... 
# The only reliable and standard article 
m 6that perfectly polishes, lubricates and 
prevents rust. For bicycles, guns, type- 
writers, skates, etc. Sold by all Sporting 
Goods Dealers. 
Sample Bottle Sent for ac Stamp. 
Over 700 Gun Clubs throughout the coun- 
try are now using it. 


















Gc. W. COLE & CO. 
Dept. A. 141 Broadway, New York 


| Revolving Seat 
SHELL BOX 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 


! Send for circular, mentioning FIELD AND STREAM 
W to the manufacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Igiehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 























KING OF NITROS. 


Walsrode 
Smokeless 


Powder 


loaded in Shot Gun Shells 
is gaining in popularity 
every day; the sales have 
doubled in the last year. »* 
# Insist upon your dealer 
supplying you with shells 
loaded with 


New Green 
Walsrode. 


If you cannot get them in your town, 
send $2.50 for a sample 100. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send 2-cent Stamp for New Walsrode Circular. 
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L.C.Smith 
-Guns- 


ROGTAAH 


> 
ee 


5 HAE 


EE PERE SVRE yea rey neregy res 


SDE PENI Are Ee ENC APES AE ey ea rep roy 14 20 4 er YS NE $ 
Fs F you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH « 
% | Gun this advertisement will do us no par- * 
% “~ ticular good in your individual case, for : 
* you will hang to your “Smith” and swear 


EA by it as long as your poy days last. & # » 
% We have that dead safe feeling of security - 
x about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is not & 
necessary to advertise for their continued back- j= 
ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective 3 
buyers that we wish to reach. If you owna % 
“Smith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, %3 
you had best t get our catalogue and get in line ig 
with the satistied shooters, 3% 3 % HH 8 I UF 


¢ 
MAS4 ONES It A6 Ve ¥eraseneareertertrncarsnrt stars of, oneal 


The Hunter Arms Co. 


S 

eet N. Y. 8 
x4 

RAMA GAGA 


w) 


VENENENENENES 


HGH 


Ere 





i > 
A 





H a Sportsman 
The Handiest Tool ever Carriea. 
Safety Pocket Axe with Folding Guard 






Durable. convenient and ornamental. 
AD in size,a GIANT in exe- 
cution. Sold by leading Dealers, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of PRICE 
.50. Descriptive Circulars on 
application, Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 





2-0-0-0-0-0-:0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman aad an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 


Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 










Stop that Pitting 
and Rusting ! 


You have heard of the Gun Bore Treatment. 
But do you know about it ? 

Do you want to know about it? 

Do you want to save your timeand your gun ? 
If so, you will do well tg write to 


The Gun Bore Treatment 
7 and g Warren Street, 
New York. 


Co. 








59 (5.20 a 


Fancy Engraved, 
Silver Dog Inlaid, 
Royal __——_ 
Damascus 
Finished 

Barrels, 





4 Lg r. 








found perfeetly 





Fs 50. and VERY Li charges, less the 









You can examine it at 

your express office and if 

satisfactory — 

and the greatest gun value you ever saw, and equal to guns that retail at 
25.00, pay the express agent OUR SPECI AL oF FER PRICE 

#1.00 sent with or 

LATEST STYLE DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADER, branded 

T. eA They are made by one of the best gun makers, fine ROYAL DAMASCUS finished steel barrels, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR. 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, and we a 
send this gun to you by express © 

» D.. SUBJECT 6 
EXAMINATION, 



















with os matted rib, latest top lever break, low circular hammers below the line of sight, elaborately engraved 
lecks, SOLID SILVER inlaid dog, rebounding bar locks, special extractor, fine walnut stock, fuil checkered fancy 
pistol grip, fancy rubber butt plate, fancy checkered patent fore end, strongest double lump action, 12 or 16 

Built on the most improved lines, perfect in every detail, 
carefully targeted, for pattern, range and penetration, and 


, CHICACO 


guage. Weight, 
6X to 8¥ pounds. 


EVERY GUN GUARANTEED. 





o f val 
Write “r Free Gun Catalogue. abbness, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) 
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FITS LIKE A GLOVE! 


Webber’s 
Hand=Knit 
Hunting 
Jacket 


asd 


UARANTEEDall wool, 
seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, binds nowhere, warm, 
comfortable, and convenient, 
Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc. 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes, if warmth and 
other qualifications are a consideration. 

For sale by sporting goods and clothing dealers 
generally. If your dealer does not handle it, and 
will not order a jacket for you, send us $4.00 and 
your size and we will make one to your measure. 
Dead grass color used when not otherwise ordered. 
We deliver to any address in the United States by 
express, charges paid. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer, 
Station A, Detroit, Mich. 











You Need a Shot Gun Cleaner 


BECAUSE you should clean your barrels inside not 
only after shooting, but now and then when not 
in use, as they ‘pit’ from just this neglect 

BECAUSE those streaks of lead and rust must be 
removed if you don’t want trouble and expense 
of sending barrels to the factory for costly re- 
pairs. (A close examination will often reveal 
lead streaks, also rust. 











You Should Get a L1\UMLINSON 


BECAUSE the Tomlinson has a simple, common 
sense principle, using brass wire gauze (wrapped 
over wood) sides which are hard enough to cut 
all foreign substance from the barrels, yet too 
soft (brass) to injure them in any way. 

BECAUSE the Tomlinson will last forever, as sides 
can be replaced when worn (they will clean a 
guna great many times) for toc. a pair. Tom- 
linson encloses an extra pair of sides, also tool 
for cag with each cleaner. Fits all rods. Gauges 

* §8to 20. Price $1.00. Any dealer or prepaid by 
mail. Send postal for booklet telling more 
about the Tomlinson; also what such experts 
as Fred Gilbert, Charles Budd, Ed Fulford, and 
others have to say about the best, cheapest and 
most popular cleaner on the market. 


Used Everywhere in the Civilized World 


I. J. TOMLINSON 
110 Cortland Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 














A PNEUMATIC RECOIL PAD. 





ORILLIA, Canada. 
It has been examimed by the club and they are all 
satisfied it is the best pad on the market. 
Yours truly, S. E. Carss. 
Green Bay, Wis.—I can say nothing but praise for 
the Pad. It is the safest and neatest of all detachable 
pads. Yours very truly, 
Au. G. Hous, Sec’y of Green Bay Gun Club. 
DENVER, Colo. 


I can shoot a hundred rounds of heavily loaded shells | 


and not experience the old time effects of a black and 
blue shoulder. Yours truly, N. L. Morey. 
ALTON, Iowa. 
Your Recoil Pad is the only thing that will keep me 
from backsliding from the true faith. 


Yours truly, WILL WELLs. 


STERLING, Il. 


It would be impossibie for a man to get up a better | 


pad than yours. I am perfectly satisfied. 
Yours truly, Cuas. STALEY. 
Dccvuta, Minn. 
Your Pneumatic Recoil Pad has proved of great bene- 
fit to me, and entirely prevented the slightest soreness. 
Very truly yours, Mrs. D. H. Day (Duchess). 


| 


IF YOU ARE NOT CONVINCED, | WILL SEND ONE FOR INSPECTION. 


Winters’.Pneumatic Recoil Pad 


THE BEST PAD ON THE MARKET. 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 


NO KICK COMING IF YOU BUY 


Regular, Pulls Up Over Stock, Price, $1.50 
Lace Silk Bottom, ‘ os 2.00 


Your money will be refunded if, when you see this article, it is not satisfactory, and 
returned promptly and not soiled. 
no pump; can be regulated at will by simply opening the valve and squeezing on the 
sides. BE SURE AND MENTION “ 


The only Recoil Pad that can stand this test. Needs 


FIELD AND STREAM 


J. R. WINTERS, Box A, Clinton, Mo. 


BurFra.o, N. ¥ 

Consider it undoubtedly the best Recoil Pad on the 
market, Respectfully yours, E. E. BURKHARDT 
‘ Sr. Pau, Minn. 

I shall recommend it to all friends. 
fours very truly ). W. KLOSTERMAN. 
’ ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

I find it is immense ; will recommend it to all the boys 
1ere. Yours truly, ip. B. Harsca 


Unrversity Heieuts, New York City, N. Y 
I cannot speak too highly of it or your method of de- 
ing business, Yours truly, Geo. W. OsBorRN 
CiaytTon, N. Y. 
The Recoil Pad you sent me I have tried, and will say 
here that it isthe best pad I ever used, and I have tried 
nearly all the different ones made. I used large loads 
of nitro and got so I would flinch the best I could do at 
times from the recoil, but your pad, after repeated 
trials, has given me confidence, and I do not feel the 
recoil at all. It has improved my shooting. It is the 
acme of perfection and I recommend it to all sports- 
men as the best pad made to-day. Yours truly, 
W. P. LINGENFETTER, 
** 1,000 Islands, St. Lawrence River.” 








— 


Footwear. We have for TWENTY-TWO YEARS supplied the Western 
Hunters, Prospectors and Ranchmen. Send for catalogue of over 20 different 
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The “Ever-Ready" Electric Light 


xxi 








Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for all pur- 
oses where a light is required instantly. Can be carried into a cellar 
Pall of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 









U.S. Patent January 3, 1899. 
U.S. Patent January 10, 1899. 


The most serviceable electric light vet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light ‘« 
required. No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself 

No. 4. Improved Model. Size 1%x8% inches, waterproof covering. 31% Volt ye will give from 6,000 to 8,080 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly illuminate to a great distance the darkest spaces. 
Price, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, socents. | : * ‘ 

DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon band. (When replacing in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first.) 


THE ‘** POCKET”? SEARCH-LIGHT 


This is. a new size, made very compact and small, so as to be easily carried in the pocket. Otherwise exactly 
as above cut. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


(2 We have sold a large number of these lights and everybody is delighted with them. Larger sizes for 
special uses can also be furnished. All orders must be accompanied with the cash. 


Address, John P. Burkhard Publishing Co., Park Row Bldg., New York 


The Putman Boots. 


The Putman goods embody everything that is practical in Sportsmen’s 











styles of Hunting Boots. Also INDIAN 
TANNED MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PUTMAN BOOTS ARE WATER PROOF. 
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Something Entirely New to Anglers 
The CYCLONE SPINNER (Patented) 


This six-winged wonder, made in eighteen sizes and styles, 
suitable for Trout or Bass, spins in the air when casting, and on 
entering the water it immediately takes that struggling effect so 
killing to all game fish. 

The mechanical construction, combined with the luminous 
properties, makes it the most attractive bait on the market. 





We also manufacture a complete line of Trolling Baits 
and Fish Hooks, Reels, Flies, Snelled Hooks, Floats, 
Sinkers, etc., etc. 


The Enterprise Man’f’g Co., Akron, 0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the World. 


t = If your dealer does not handle our goods, send us his address._=} 


The Key to Health and Renewed 


Str ength isa Trip via the Luxurious«seou 


Sunset Limited 


IT UNLOCKS THE DOOR TO THE SUMMER LAND OF 


... AMERICA=-CALIFORNIA ... 


The Balmy Atmosphere so Needful for many Invalids. It is the Joy of Living in These Regions 
which brings the Roses back to the Cheeks. 





HE luxurious “ Sunset Limited,” comprising everything that is up to date and modern in the 
Railroad World, now runs semi-weekly. Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York every Saturday and Tuesday, connecting directly with the ‘‘ Sunset 
Limited ’’ at New Orleans. 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or No. 1 
Battery Place (Washington Building), New York City. 
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“ANTI-TANGLE ” 


For Casting Reels 
Improved and Perfected 


THE BAIT-CASTING ANGLER’S FRIEND. 


The Most Important factor of a day’s sport at 
Bait-casting is the REEL. 

Does Yours Over-run, snarl and tangle the line, 
causing loss of fish, bait and temper ? 

Yes? Well, send us your reel, with $1.00, and we 
will insure you against all these troubles and the con- 
sequent annoyance. 

Our Improved Anti-Tangle is a simple, practical 
and efficient attachment for any multiplying reel. It 
is automatic—instantly removed or replaced. In fact, 
is the long sought angler's prize. 

It is Made Only to Order—it must fit the reel. 
Express or mail your reel to us—we return it same day 
prepaid—and we will return your money without argu- 
ment if not satisfactory. 

Made of German Silver, in two parts, with spring, 
it slips over front pillar of reel, and in operation acts 
only on the spool, not on the line. 

Being Automatic, it relieves you of the worry of 
“thumbing” and casts are made natural and accu- 
rate. It casts successfully a wet line—with it a wet one 
is the best—or a water-proof one. 

If You Do Not Care to Send Your Reel, send for 
our order blank and instructions for measurements. 
Upon receipt of these we can fill your order and send 
you instructions for adjusting. 

If You Desire further information before ordering, 
send for circular describing details. 


Manufactured and Sold Only by 


The Herbert Specialty Co., 


1505 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 





© 
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H. A. DRISCOLE : 
Piscatorial 


I 
Artist + +» 


Address care FIELD AND STREAM Office, where 
can also be seen specimens of my fish paintings 
3 Correspondence solicited. 
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severe eve 


SMALL PROFITS. QUICK SALES. 


TROUT FLIES. 


Potectectoctectectetoctedh 
POU OO O00 00,0000 00 08 


FOR TRIAL SEND US 

156, Ran aretes sumele. com Quality fl Files 
0c, ‘raz aa pecscanle tore: Quality B Flies 
BOC, ‘an asp cacegs dove. Quality 6 Flies 
Ge. an smerst mele dozen. Bass Filles 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS. 





10 a a 64c. 9 p 1 } é 
WITH CORK GRIP. 
e-ec<d 
Try Our New 


Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
METAL CENTRE LINE. 


Size No. 5, 44¢c. per Yard. 
Size No. 4, 5'<c. per Yard. 
PUT UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


523 Broadway - - - New York. 





TACKLE catalogue free on application. 


THE WORLD’S WINNER 
Ball Bearing Troll 
and Casting Baits 


NEVER “‘DEAD’’ IN USE. ALWAYS PLAYS. 
The most attractive, easiest acting bait in the world. 
Send for Catalogue F 
THE P. and S. BALL BEARING BAIT 00.. wHiTEHALL, N. YL 0.8 & 





THE P. and S. 
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Specify Cat. No. 3 
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W omen (Heaven bless ’em) are in evidence; 
As and many of them, adepts in the art of 


casting the fly, can give the fishermen 
‘ “points” that are eye-openers. Per- 
Fisherwomen Pave it is the more delicate hand that 
does the “ trick,” or else they are more 
apt pupils. In any event, the BRISTOL Steel Fishing Rod is 
calculated to interest fisherwomen as well as the sterner sex, and 
we will be extremely pleased to forward —free of all expense — 

our new catalogue to any FISHERWOMAN. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co. 


Now-a-days, the fisherwomen 


VVSSSSSSESSEssessesesess 


BRISTOL, CONN., U. S. A. 
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CARBUTT'S 


Dry Plates 
Celluloid Films 


(CUT SIZES 


wd Photo Specialties 


SPORTSMEN 


The Favorites with ) TOURISTS 
/ HUNTERS 


Send 10 cents 


Carbutt’s Metol-Hydro 
Developing Powder 


Especially intended for Snap Shot exposures. 
Equally good for time exposures on plates or 
Films, Transparencies, and our Vivax Bromide 
Paper. Putupin vials, in two sizes. 
Six small size, 25 cents : six large size, 50 cents. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Send for Circulars and Price List. 


JOHN CARBUTT 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 


Film Works 


For a sample package of 











Bettini Micro-Phonograph | 








| 
A machine witha | 


A TRUE soul, able toawake | 
MIRROR OF and perpetuate all | 
SOUND the pleasantest and | 


strongest emotions 
of life, will revive 
the past and bring 
back the absent. ‘The most 
truthful teacher and guide for 
musicians, singers, elocution- 
ists, speakers, preachers. stu- 
dents of dramatic art, etc 
Carrying vocal messages to 
all parts of the world, and pre- 
serving the same for posterity 
The most agreeable compan- | 
ion in solitude, and a great en- 
tertainer for invalids ; putting 
the favorite songs,instruments | 
and the most famous artists 
at your instant command. | 


A most natural reproduction, 
clearer and louderthan with 
any other machine, and yet 
without raspy or metallic res- 
onance 

Real reproduction of female 
voices ; no other machine can 
do it. | 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphrams 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones. 
Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Etc. 
‘ Classic and popular music by leading 
Sp ecialty. performers a the wuiht-Eemed 
artists. A most complete operatic repertoire. , 
Catalogue S$ sent free if you mention Field and Stream 
BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York 








WIZARD CAMERAS 








BEST, vows 
We do not buy them; we 


ist—The LENSES are the finest that can be produced. 


grind them ourselves. 


2d—They are designed with particular reference to the requisite 
compactness and convenience of manipulation, combined 
with the necessary rigidity and stability. 

3d—They embody the cream of material and the most skillful 
labor, and are as lastingly useful as they are strikingly 


elegant in appearance. 





The above are not mere words, calculated to sound well. They are essentially 
extracts from scores of letters from users of the 


WGWIAMARD. 


Our Cameras cover twenty-seven styles and sizes—they are made to suit all pur- 


poses and all purses,—prices from 


$5.00 to $8o0.00. 


THE WIZARD V FOR THE BEGINNER. 
THE CYCLE WIZARDS for the SPORTS/IAN. 


THE LONG FOCUS WIDE ANGLE WIZ- 
ARD for the ADVANCED WORKER. 


Our catalogue can be had for the asking,—it tells all. 





MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 


OF N.Y. 
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“The Bicycle « . 
That Made: 
The Chainless | 
A Success” ** 


Get a catalogue and find out all 
about it. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO 
GORIMULLY & JEFFERY, Sales Department 
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H Record Breaker 


ONE OF THESE... 
$2 00 
_ peoecnen 
Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pens 


Sent postpaid on a week’s 
trial for only 


If it does not suit you, we buy 
it back and offer you 


$1. 10 for it. 


A clean ten (10) per cent. on 
your investment. 


a a 


=> 


Only one pen sent to 
one address on this 
offer. 


IT SUITS MAKEA 
Ik IT DOES YOu 
NOT SUIT PROFIT 
ANY WAY YOU FIGURE IT. 
=> 


, 
‘6 
a 


(>, 
N | - 


———— oa 
sO) LAUGHLIN 


~@)| LAUGHLI 


Here is your opportunity to test 
the best pen made. Best Para 
Rubber Reservoir Holders, in 4 
simple parts. Finest Quality 
Diamond Point Gold Pen of 
liberal size. Our Loss on this 
offer is the expense of SEED 
TIME. The pen you buy will 
Sell ten, or more, and at regu- 
lar prices, which represents the 
profits of Harvest Time. 


Address.... 


LAUGHLIN MFG. 60., 


No. 7 WALKER BLOGK, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


REFERENCE.—Any Bank or Express 
Company in Detroit. 
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“Why in the world doesn’t a man like ju es 
get down to business methods when he can buy 
an American Typewriter for $10? Does he 
think I’m running a puzzle department?” 

- The American Ten-Dollar Typewriter is as 
well made as the highest priced machines, but 
more simple. It has stood the test of time. Seven 
years cies a competitor. 33,000 in use. Cata- 
logue and samples of work free if you mention 
Field and Stream and address, 


The American Typewriter Co., 
26414 Broadway, New York. 





All Roads Made Smooth 





Cusmon Frame 





Ricip Frame 


m Pierce 


Cushion Frame 


CHAINLESS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


GEO. N. PIERCE Co., - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Crescent 


Bicycles 


..-FOR 1900... 


¥ EAR after year has seen 


= the rise of CRESCENT 
fame and popularity, until 
to-day it rests far above the 
plane of doubtful values. No 
other wheel has been so 
widely accepted or so popu- 
lar in prices. Crescent value 
is instantly recognized, while 
Crescent prices are known by 
their fairness and firmness. 


SEND FOR CRESCENT { 
3 CATALOGUE FOR 1900 * 


| 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


Western Wheel 501 No. Wells St., 
CHICAGO, 
Sales Department. ————i. 





















































HE CRAWFORD 

is not a trick 
wheel, but an all- 
round bicycle that 
incorporates every 
new point of proven 
value in bicycle con- 
struction. 

*x* * 

Let others ride ex- 
perimental wheels, 
but spend your 
money 9 a 


CRAWFORD 
—the substantial 
Bicycle, 





Send for 1900 Craw=- 
ford Catalogue, free 
upon request. 





American Bicycle Co., 


SPALDING SALES 
DEPARTMENT, 


83 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
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A familiar wheel with bi- 
cycle riders in every part o 
the United States is the 


S, 


eaabbnnseenennenanseaiedadiadiaenians 


S terding 
B icycle 


watch. 
It has become so within a 
shorter space of time than 
any other wheel, because 
only the very best material 
enters into its construction, 
much of which is made spe- 3 
cially to meet the require- 
ments of critical customers. 
A package of Sterling Playing 
Cards of beautiful design and 


good quality will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 two-cent stamps. 


” 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


Western Wheel Sales Dept. 


501 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SHASELALELAALALALEAALEALAESS 


Eastern Office: 36 Warren Street, New York 
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Make a 
Rider 
Proud 
of his 
Mount ! 


Send for 1900 Imperial Catalogue. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


Eastern Office: Western Office: 


Spalding Ames & Frost 

Sales Dept., | Sales Dept., 

83 Chambers Street, Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 











- A BICYCLE WORTHY OF THE 
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NAME, AND A NAME WORTHY 

OF THE BICYCLE. Sas & 

Send for Spalding’s 1900 Catalogue. 
THE AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


Eastern Office: | Western Office: 
SPALDING | AMES & FROST 
SALES DEPT., SALES DEPT., 
83 Chambers Street, Blackhawk St. and 
New York. Cherry Ave., Chicago, [il 


























AND HARTFORDS! 
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(‘onstant adaptation of the best means to the best ends, has earned 
for our machines their recognized superiority. But we have never allowed 
success to act as a bar to progress. 

Our machines for 1900 are an exemplification of this policy. 

New Frames, new Hubs and Spokes, new Seat Post Binder, reduction in 
weight are improvements common to both Chainless and Chain models. 

Our new Coaster Brake permits the cyclist to enjoy the pleasure of 
coasting while retaining full control of the wheel. It does not require re- 
moval of the feet from the pedals and the speed of the bicycle can be 
regulated no matter how steep the grade. The brake is applicable to both 
C hainless and Chain models, and is furnished for $5.00. 

The CoLUMBIA CHAINLEsSs, reduced in weight and other- 
wise greatly improved, is the ideal mount for road or track. 


Columbia, Hartiord, Stormer and Pennant Bicycles. 
$75, $60, $59, $35, $30, $25. 


Columbia and Stormer catalogues free from any Columbia or Stormer § 
dealer, or by mail for 2-cent stamp each. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 


HARTFORD CONN 
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WHY DID 


Du Pont Smokeless. 
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WIN THE HIGHEST AVERAGE AT ALL THESE TOURNAMENTS ? 


The Budd-Gilbert Tournament, August 23, 24 and 25, 
1809, 

Portland (Me.) Interstate Tournament, August 9 
and 10, 1899 
Providence (R.I 

and 20, 1899. 
Denver (Colo.) Tournament, July 7-9, 1899 
West Virginia Sportsmen's Association 
ment, June 20-22, 1899 


Interstate Tournament, July 19 


Tourna- 


Chamberlain June 
13-16, 1899 

Sidell Gun Club Tournament, June 14 and 15, 1899 

Bellows Falls Interstate Tournament, June 14 and 
15, 1899 

Sioux City Tournament, June 6-9, 1899. 

New York State Shoot, June 5-10, 1899. 

Towa State Shoot, May 22-26, 1899. 

Illinois State Shoot, May 9-13, 1899. 


Cartridge Co.’s Tournament, 


Du Pont Smokeless also won more money at the Grand American Handicap of 1899 
than all the other powders put together. 


DO RESULTS PROVE ANYTHINC ? 


Draw Your Own Conclusions. 


Ay icy rer cnncy Sty 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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E.1I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 
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USED BY 
Elliott, Budd, Hirschy, 


AND OTHER EXPERTS OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


HAZARD 


‘Blue Ribbon’ Smokeless 








It is the quickest, cleanest and safest powder of this class the world has 
produced; contains no ingredient that will injure the gun barrel, foul the locks, 
or impair the eyesight of the sportsman; grains are hard and not affected by 
moisture or atmospheric changes (advantages not to be obtained in many other 
nitro powders); gives the most even pattern and best penetration with a mini- 
mum pressure and recoil. 

FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 


HAZARD POWDER CO., 44-48 Cedar St.. NEW YORK 
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